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Why the Catholic School ? puts his own salvation in jeopardy. Parents who cul- 
pably neglect to observe this important ruling of the 


With Catholic schools—primary, high, college, and (@phurch are to be denied the sacraments. 


uiversity—crowded to capacity, even to overflowing, 
Catholic school life and activities will soon be at normal 
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i , Campaign Ruminations 

X pace again. : 

atk How fortunate for our little ones and for Catholic THE “ANTIS 

Wh ° . ° 

KY youth in general that we are blessed with Catholic . me 5 ee 
i ghools in which they may be exercised in the practice As was to be expected, the campaign of vilification is 


of virtue and be instructed in the arts and sciences ae at full blast. The whole herd of “antis” is 
by God-fearing teachers. In these schools both the working with might and res to save (?) the country 
iae® the mind ase trained—the whole ohild is do- from the portending calamity—popery and Catholicism. 
vdoped. That is education. On the other hand, the Poor deluded mortals! Political parsons have banded 
child whose mind alone is developed, and whose heart is together to preach, not the Gospel of Christ, which = m4 
Tite he trained as best it may, has lopsided educe- gospel of love, but that of hate. Calamity howlers with 
tin. That child is not fully developed, it is only par- fertile pr nar playing into the hands of the 
tially educated. Such education, unfortunately, is im- a © darkness, sae rung up waged parvo 
parted to countless children in the public schools. charges aguas thetr Catholic fellow citizens and utter- 

ing prophecies of dire calamities that shall befall the 
United States in the event that a Catholic is elected to 
the presidency. A vast smoke screen of calumny and 
vilification is spreading over the face of the land from 
shore to shore. The many-headed serpent of bigotry 
has often been bruised, nay, crushed under foot, yet, 
phenixlike it always returns to vigorous life again. 
However, there is consolation in the thought that the 
disciple is not greater than the Master. 

But every dark cloud has a silvery lining. Happily 
there are some ministers of various denominations, as 
well as other leading citizens of the country, who are 
big enough and broad enough to desire that right and 
justice prevail, who do not fear that the election of a 
Catholic to the highest office in the gift of the people 
will mean the betrayal of the Government to a foreign 
potentate. 
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The sacraments and prayer, the example and en- 
couragement of the virtuous, as well as other means 
of grace are powerful incentives to the adolescent youth 
to overcome the temptations with which it is beset and 
help it to acquire virtue and lead a good life. In the 
Catholic schools Christian motives for a virtuous life 
are inculeated. In the acquisition of virtue who can 
overestimate the value of the sacraments of penance 
and the Holy Eucharist. 

But, alas! all these wonderful helps are wanting to 
the many millions of children in our public schools 
where, under the protection of the stars and stripes, 
are assembled a motley mass of the offspring of Chris- 
tians, pagans, infidels, atheists, freethinkers, socialists, 
and others of their ilk. What body of teachers shall 
be able to educate this heterogeneous mass as to heart 
and mind, especially since the teachers themselves are 
as varied in their religious beliefs, cults, atheistic and 


socialistic tendencies as the parents of their pupils. “Whispering campaigns” are likewise dealing deadly 
The only logical conclusion at which we can arrive blows to liberty and justice—especially among the “gen- 
is that the Catholic child belongs in the Catholic school tle” sex, which now dabbles in politics. Miss So-and-so, 
wherever possible. The Catholic parent who sends his or Mrs. Somebody-else, chances to meet a reliable fel- 
child to any other school—without an absolutely legit- low gossip on the street, or by appointment she appears 
mate reason—endangers the faith of his child and before a select group of sympathizers to whom she 
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communicates the dreadful news she has heard. She 
cannot vouch for the truth of what she imparts, but 
you can be sure she has it on the very best of authority. 
At the conclusion of the discussion that follows this im- 
portant disclosure she invites those present to kneel in 
prayer with her that they may avert the impending 
calamities (which exist only in diseased imaginations). 
Thus the whisperers increase and multiply and the 
campaign of vilification goes merrily on. 


Is THE CATHOLIC PRESS MUZZLED? 


The fact that the Catholic press is not mixing in 
politics, or exhorting Catholics to rally to the support 
of the Catholic nominee for the Presidency, is the cause 
of no little surprise on the other side of the fence. 
The editor of the Methodist “Christian Advocate,” for 
instance, in a recent number of his paper thus gives 
expression to his astonishment: “We look in vain in 
these journals (the Roman Catholic press) for any ex- 
pression of the very natural feeling of exultation over 
the nomination of a fellow religionist by one of the 
parties.... Especially careful have the editors been 
to avoid urging their readers to support the nominee 
on the ground of his religious affiliations. It is as if 
the word must have been passed around that it would 
be poor politics for Roman Catholic papers to show 
enthusiastic support for a Roman Catholic candidate.” 
—No, Brother, in this contention you are in error, for 


THE CHURCH IS NOT IN POLITICS 


Every citizen who has the right of franchise, not only 
has the duty to vote, but is perfectly free to cast his 
ballot according to his own choice—the enemies of the 
Church to the contrary notwithstanding. How he shall 
vote, will be determined by the preference of each in- 
dividual, whether he favor Hoover, the Quaker, or 
Smith, the Catholic. The Church will not dictate what 
that choice shall be. 


A BIsHopP’s ADVICE 


Not long ago on the occasion of the Catholic day 
celebration at Lakewood Park, N. D., Bishop O’Reilly, 
of Fargo, referring to the coming elections, said, among 
other things: “You will not find the Church ranged 
on the side of any political party, but preaching the 
Gospel of Christ, which is a gospel of love for all. 
You will find no Catholic prelate, or anyone who has a 
right to speak in the name of the Catholic Church, de- 
nouncing the candidates of one of the great parties and 
indorsing the candidate of the other.... She (the 
Church) is bound up with no party politics, and no 
voice that you are bound to respect will ever speak to 
you otherwise than I am speaking. My advice to you, 
then, is this: Cast your vote for the candidate who in 
your opinion has the clearest light to do good and who 
has the courage to follow that light.” 


AN ABBOT’S PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


In a timely little folder to his fellow citizens in Pasco 
County, Florida, Abbot Charles Mohr, O. S. B., S. T. D., 


of St. Leo Abbey, endeavors to allay the foolish fears 
that obsess many of his neighbors, people among whon 
he and his community have lived for nearly forty year 
The brochure contains a number of points that are wel 
worth considering. We find, among others: The Pope 
has Absolutely no Control Over my Politics; Pope » 
Authority in Civil Matters; Testimony of Christ. Tha 
follow two quotations from the Constitution of th 
United States; Testimony of Prominent State 
men, etc. 


SHALL THE TRUTH ULTIMATELY PREVAIL? 


A war of words and vilification is now waging 
Thousands, no doubt, will fall innocent victims to th 
poison gas attack of calumny and detraction. Th 
enemies of the Church will fight to a finish. Yet, wh 
can predict what the results shall be when the clouj 
have cleared away on the morning after the election, 
May St. Michael arise to do battle with us against th 
spirits of darkness that encompass us and threaten tp 
prevail. May he bring all to a happy issue whethe 
after the elections we shall greet Mr. Hoover or Mr, 
Smith as President of the Republic. 


How immense is the reparation which the poor can 
make to the Majesty of Jesus in the Blesed Sacrament! 
Jesus was poor Himself, He is poor now; the Blessed 
Sacrament is the very depths of His poverty.—Faber, 


Steps to the Altar 
Dom HucGu G. BEevENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


22. Feed My Sheep 


They cry for bread, those children pale 
That in forsaken alleys dwell; 
To them young life is all but hell: 

None seem to heed their piteous wail. 


They brood beneath the frowning cloud 
Of social scorn for poverty: 
What good is virtue, equity 

That goes in tatters, hunger-cowed? 


Yet there is Food for each and all 
Stored in the golden House of Bread; 
For high and low, for poor half-bred, 

For people that go to the wall! 


Many will not, through sense of shame, 
Seek sanctuary before the Host;— 
Yet here could they find comfort most 
And maidens shelter their fair name. 


Go forth, young priest, for so Christ wills, 
In every byway seek the poor! 
Christ called them blessed for evermore 
And with Good Things the hungry fills. 
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“RH ATHER, we left the priest at the foot of 
the altar.” With these words Ed Allen 
th greeted Father Gilbert, who met him at the 
door. 
b “Why, man, take time to breathe,” chided 
ou | the pastor whilst at the same time he could not 
tion, help smiling at the young man’s eagerness. “If 
+ the the priest was left at the foot of the altar he 
must still be there.” 
sther “Then let’s get him on a little further, Fa- 
‘Mr | ther,” remarked Allen on grasping the pastor’s 
pleasantry. 

“All right, Ed. I recall your last objection, 
namely, that after the beautiful psalm the priest 
em | ought to be ready to approach the altar. Yet 
vent! } even after saying ‘Our help is in the name of 
ssei | the Lord,’ he is overpowered by the thought of 
his sinfulness and unworthiness and, with pro- 
found inclination of head and shoulders, he 
breaks out into a general and public confession 
by saying the Confiteor. By the way, can you 
still recite the Confiteor?” 

“I think so, Father.” 


“Well, go on. But, no. 
English out of your missal.” 

“Here I go: ‘I confess to Almighty God, to 
blessed Mary, ever virgin, to blessed Michael 
the archangel, blessed John the Baptist, the 
the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all the 
saints, and to you, brethren, that I have sinned 
exceedingly in thought, word, and deed: 
through my fault, through my fault, through 
my most grievous fault. Therefore I beseech 
the blessed Mary, ever virgin, blessed Michael 
the archangel, blesesd John the Baptist, the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, and 
you, brethren, to pray to the Lord our God for 
me,’ ” 

“And according to your missal what does the 
server answer?” 

“May the Almighty God have mercy upon 
thee and forgiving thy sin bring thee to life 
everlasting.’ ”” 

“Yes. Perhaps you didn’t notice that you read 
the Confiteor the way the priest recites it. Now 
the only difference in the server’s Confiteor is 
the substituiton of the word ‘father’ for 
brethren.’ The server too receives the same 
answer from the priest as he himself had given 
when the priest concluded his Confiteor.” 


Rather read the 





Mea Maxima Culpa 


He that hideth his sin shall not prosper, but he that shall confess and forsake them shall obtain 
mercy.—Prov. 28:13 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


“Now, Father, I have many difficulties about 
this Confiteor.” 

“Come on with them, one by one.” 

“Well, why should it be necessary at all?” 

“TI see,” complimented the pastor reflectively. 
“You have surely been struck by one feature in 
this part of the Mass so far. It is the pre- 
dominant idea of our great unworthiness. This 
conviction of our unworthiness is the founda- 
tion of great graces. In virtue of such senti- 
ments the prodigal son was reinstated in his fa- 
ther’s favor: ‘Father, I have sined against thee 
and heaven....Bring forth quickly the first 
robe.’ Like dispositions were rewarded in the 
case of David: ‘I have sinned against the 
Lord.... The Lord hath taken away thy sin.’ 
This confession is but an outward expression 
of that most essential interior disposition—con- 
trition. In her solicitude the Church dedicates 
so many of her prayers to contrition.” 

“Yes, but why not confess simply to God?” 

“Why, Ed, a person would almost think that 
you were a Protestant. It is a part of the divine 
economy that the saints in heaven and on earth, 
the Church triumphant and the Church mili- 
tant, be our helpers, protectors, and interces- 
sors. Especially is this the case when we poor 
sinners, conscious of our own unworthiness and 
weakness, desire to approach the throne of the 
Almighty in order to be delivered from the 
misery of our sin. Then note, too, the beautiful 
galaxy of the ‘stars’ to whom we make our ap- 
peal: the Blessed Virgin, who is always named 
first in the liturgy; St. Michael, the repre- 
sentative of the angels who take the place next 
to the Queen of heaven. Besides, he was the 
protector of the synagogue and is now the de- 
fender of the Church and of the reigning pon- 
tiff; St. John the Baptist, who was the glo- 
rious precursor of the Lord and the mighty 
preacher of penance; St. Peter, who was the 
privileged vicegerent of Christ on earth, and St. 
Paul who was the chosen instrument for the 
widespread propagation of the gospel.” 

“But, Father, the idea of repeating this con- 
fession all over.” 

“Nothing strange about that. The priest is 
the official offerer and the people are the co- 
offerers. Then, since the dialogue system is ob- 
served throughout the Mass, it is quite natural 
that, after the priest has endeavored to express 
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the proper sentiments, the people too strive to 
bring theirs in unison with his. Hence the 
repetition is the most natural thing.” 

“True, Father,’”’ Allen assented, nodding his 
head a time or two. “However, the striking 
of the breast occasionally becomes a real trav- 
esty. I recall how we boys sometimes almost 
gave ourselves a complete knockout when we 
came to the ‘mea culpa—through my fault.’ ” 

Stern of face, the pastor responded to the 
objection: “If you were ignorant and mis- 
chievous, you can’t lay the abuse at the door of 
the ceremony itself. See what a beautiful sym- 
bol is suggested to us by this ceremony: itisa 
symbol of confession, for the heart must be 
crushed, that is, become contrite; it is a sym- 
bol of satisfaction, for the heart must feel the 
vengeance or the penalty.” 

“Somehow or other, Father,” Allen granted 
whilst thumbing his missal, you always make 
me tumble. I think though that we could ex- 
press this symbolism by striking the breast 
once and thus escape the charge of overdoing 
things.” 

“Do you think so?” the priest queried, look- 
ing his objector straight in the eye. “Do you 
not believe that the intensity, sincerity, and the 
vehemence of the contrition is better expressed 
by the threefold strking? Or again, since the 
guilt is acknowledged thrice, doesn’t the 
thrice-repeated gesture seem quite in place? 
Finally, wouldn’t you expect that each kind of 
the sins referred to—thought, word, and deed— 
receive equal emphasis?” 

The listener put down his missal and play- 
fully threw up both hands. 

“IT am glad,” continued Father Gilbert smil- 
ing, “that you are showing the white flag. No- 
tice how beautifully the elements of this con- 
fession are woven together and _ counterbal- 
anced: the first part is a frank and complete 
confession of guilt made to God and His saints 
and the second is an earnest pleading with those 
same saints for their intercession. By the way, 
there comes to my mind the story of the 
prince who visited the slaves of a galley ship 
under his jurisdiction. Whilst making the 
rounds of the ship, this prince inquired of each 
individual slave why he had been sentenced. 
Nearly all vindicated themselves and com- 
plained bitterly of being the victims of calumny 
and injustice. One slave remained silent. When 
pressed for an answer, he declared: ‘My lord, 
I deserve what I suffer; I maltreated my par- 
ents and ran away from home; many crimes 
have I since committed so that two hours would 
not suffice for a full confession of my guilt.’ The 
prince full of astonishment made reply: ‘How 
did you who have done so much evil find your 
way into the midst of these other men who are 
all so innocent? Take yourself hence lest you 


corrupt these your upright companions.’ The 
man was freed from his shackles and give, 
complete liberty.” 

“I see the point, Father,” agreed Allen stij 
betraying keen interest. “But please proceed,” 
“Well, what do find next in your missal?” 

“Why the next prayer sounds like an absolp. 
tion from sin. Here it is: ‘May the Almighty 
and most merciful Lord grant us pardon, abgo. 
lution, and forgiveness of our sins.’ ” 

“You are right. Those words do sound like 
an absolution from sin. However, they are not 
that, at least not in the strict sense. The abso 
lution proper is given only in the sacrament of 
penance. Yet they express a prayerful wish 
that in virtue of His power and mercy God may 
take away all of our sins. Such a blessing 
pronounced on such a solemn occasion cannot 
remain fruitless when our hearts are rightly 
disposed. Read on and see how expressive the 
dialogue is that follows.” 


“All right, Father: 


‘P. Thou wilt turn again, O God, and quick 
en us. 
And Thy people shall rejoice in Thee, 
Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy. 
And grant us Thy salvation. 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 
The Lord be with you. 
And with thy spirit.’ ” 


“It is in these short and energetic expres- 
sions,” Father Gilbert went on, “that the priest 
terminates the prayers which have detained him 
at the foot of the altar. Let me add only a word 
on the ‘Dominus vobiscum—the Lord be with 
you’ and on the ‘Oremus.’ When he says ‘the 
Lord be with you,’ he is employing a quotation 
which we find in the Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testaments. He wants to say: ‘May 
you receive all graces—may He be with you by 
His grace; be with you in prayer; be in your 
midst when you are assembled as you are here 
in His name.’ The response given might have 
been: ‘The Lord be likewise with you.’ But, 
no: ‘And with thy spirit.’ The meaning is: 
may He be in your soul, in your mind, in your 
heart. This divine work is spiritual and refers 
to the soul. Therefore, according to this pet 
tion, the Lord is to occupy the soul of the priest 
entirely. At the ‘Oremus—let us pray’ the cele 
brant extends his hands, inviting all to pray 
with him and promising, as it were, to include 
the prayers of all in his own. At this moment 
he ascends the altar steps and bids farewell to 
= people, so to say, to go into the Holy of Ho 
ies.” 

“Surely after such preparation,” Allen once 
more insisted, “the priest can begin the Mass 
proper.” 
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“You forget,” Father Gilbert corrected, “that 
he says two more preparatory prayers. You 
have them there.” 

“Yes, here is the first one: “Take away from 
us our iniquities, we beseech Thee, O Lord; 
that, being made pure in heart, we may be 
worthy to enter into the Holy of holies. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’” 

“Don’t you see,” the pastor pointed out anew, 
“how the old fear comes back? The conscious- 
ness of guilt reasserts itself. .It is again an 
emphasis on the necessity of a pure mind on the 
part of the priest and of his assistants: a mind 
enfranchised from the bondage of the passions 
and free from every dangerous affection; a 
mind endued with docility and faith; a spirit 
of vigilance and fidelity with a sincere desire to 
fulfill every duty; a spirit of fervor and piety, 
of gratitude and love; a spirit of contrition and 
humility.” 

It was a sort of awe that was depicted on Al- 
len’s face as Father Gilbert looked at him. 
Finally the man began to stammer: “What 
mortal would dare approach the altar after 
listening to you now?” 

“Just a little patience. He finds courage again 
in the next prayer. The priest on reaching the 
altar bows down to kiss it. In the meanwhile 
he says: “We beseech Thee, O Lord, by the 
merits of those Thy saints whose relics are here, 
and of all the saints, that Thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to pardon me all my sins. Amen.’” 

“Again that pleading,” asserted the listener. 

“I am glad that you realize this fact so well,” 
approved Father Gilbert with a smile. “But 
ere you ask ninety-nine questions on this prayer 
let me explain right away. The priest kisses 
the altar because the altar represents Christ. 
Then he implores Christ to accept in particular 
the intercession of the saints whose relics are 
present. The altar must harbor the relics of 
some saints, usually of the martyrs, in memory 
of the altars of the primitive Church. In the 
catacombs the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was 
celebrated on the ‘very tombs of the martyrs.” 

As Allen seemed to have no comment to make, 
Father Gilbert continued to pursue his strong 
point: “Indeed beautiful and pathetic are those 
preparatory prayers of priest and people! How 
touching the whole prayerful dialogue! At one 
time you see their hands folded and at another 
you are impressed by the deep inclination of the 
body and the striking of the breast. You hear 
the expressions of the noblest sentiments: of 
love of God and of hatred of sin; of deep sor- 
tow and of bright joy; of profound humility 

and of unshaken confidence. These sentiments 
rise and fall as the flow and the ebb of the tide 
of the sea. It is indeed sad that the people so 
often forget these sentiments when they hear 
Mass and yet these should be theirs if they are 


to derive the greatest possible fruits from the 
Mass.” 

“For one thing,” Allen now volunteered to 
explain, “the people don’t understand these 
prayers. If they did, they would appreciate 
them.” 

“Probably you are right,”’ Father Gilbert con- 
ceded. “Sometimes we hear of priests dying 
at this particular part of the Mass. It may be 
partly explained by a very vivid realization of 
the meaning of these prayers and these cere- 
monies.” 

“Dying, did you say, Father?” 
hastily. 

“That’s just what I said,” the priest nodded 
emphatically. “Such was the case of St. Andrew 
Avellino. About two years ago Father James 
Kelly of Greenwich, R. I., fell dead as he was 
ascending the altar to chant a Requiem.” 

“Father, we don’t want our priests to die 
there. We want them to finish the Masses 
which they begin for us. However, personally 
I shouldn’t mind dying that way.” 

At this juncture came word that Father Gil- 
bert was wanted immediately. A taxi was wait- 
ing at the door to convey the priest to the bed- 
side of a dying parishioner. Bidding his pastor 
Godspeed on his errand of mercy, Allen depart- 
ed, but with the thought uppermost in his mind 
that it would not be long until he should return 
for another instruction on the Mass, the sub- 
limest of sacrifices. How wonderful it all was 
—yet how little understood by the faithful in 
general. 


Allen put in 


The kind of pageantry most ennobling to the 
soul is that which accompanies the celebration 
of daily Mass, the Benediction service, and the 
solemn Corpus Christi procession. 


The Angel at the Cross-Roads 


Kate AYERS ROBERT 


Whenever you come to life’s crossroads, 
Do you stop, consider, and pray— 
Or blindly go forward not caring 
That you follow the wrong or right way? 
You may think that advice is not needed; 
But in spite of your efforts you’d lose, 
If there were not waiting at crossroads 
An Angel to help you to choose. 


*Tis true the face always is hidden, 

The hand you never may feel— 
_ The whispers so sweet are but warnings 

Of pitfalls true love would reveal. 

Oh, when at the close of the journey, 
All danger and sufferings o’er, 

May the Angel we met at the crossroads 
Leave us only inside heaven’s door. 
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Maryknoll after Ten Years on the Missions 


S. M. Just 


HE Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, commonly known as Maryknoll, 

may be said to have a Eucharistic origin. It 
was at the Montreal Eucharistic Congress, in 
September, 1910, that the founders of Mary- 
knoll met for the first time and discovered that 
they held in common the desire to establish a 
foreign mission seminary in the United States. 
Father Thomas Frederick Price, the elder of 
the two founders, had worked for a quarter 
of a century among the poor whites of North 
Carolina. It was he who started the well-known 
Catholic magazine, Truth. Father James An- 
thony Walsh had been director of the Boston 
Diocesan Bureau for the Propagation of the 
Faith since 1903. His work had brought him in 
contact with Catholic missioners in all parts of 
the world and had inspired him with a keen 
desire to see Catholic America answer the for- 
eign mission call. Father Walsh realized that 
the main obstacle to the participation of Amer- 
ican Catholics in the foreign apostolate was a 
lack of mission knowledge. He brought home 
the foreign mission idea by means of the maga- 
zine, The Field Afar, which has since become 
the official organ of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, and by the lives of 


missionary martyrs, written in a manner whic 
appealed to the American mentality. During 
his years of service in Boston, Father Wal, 
made several trips to Europe, where he visite 
the homes of French martyrs and studied the 
organization of the chief foreign mission sem. 
inaries of the old world. 

The founders sought the approval of th 
American hierarchy for their project. This 
proval was formally granted on April 27, 191}, 
The two priests then journeyed to Rome. After 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda haj 
encouraged the plan, the saintly Pope Pius X 
granted them an interview and blessed their 
project. The day of this interview, June 29 
1911, is dear to all Maryknollers as the birth 
day of their mission institute. 

It was thought wise to locate the proposed 
foreign mission seminary within fifty miles of 
New York City. After a few months spent at 
Hawthorne, a small village in Westchester 
County, New York, the founders secured a site 
for the seminary on a hill just outside the tom 
of Ossining, N. Y. The property acquired is 
nearly six hundred feet above the Hudson and 
commands a beautiful view. Father Walsh 
placed it under the protection of the Queen of 











A KOREAN’S CONCEPTION OF MARYKNOLL SEMINARY—NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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ican surroundings, but the spirit 
of the rue du Bac has played an im- 
portant part in the formation of 
Maryknoll. The Maryknoll mis- 
sion pioneers were initiated in the 
new life by a veteran French mis- 
sioner, the late Bishop Auguste 
Gauthier, Vicar Apostolic of Pak- 
hoi, in China. The five sections of 
the Far East where Maryknoll mis- 
wal sioners are now working were 
Yamemee| formerly evangelized by the Paris 
»| Foreign Mission priests. \ 

The first preparatory college for 
the Maryknoll Seminary was 
opened in the diocese of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, during the autumn 












MARYKNOLL CHINESE SEMINARIANS 


Apostles and called it “Maryknoll.” The move 
to Maryknoll was made in Szptember, 1912, 
and the pro-seminary was established in a wood- 
en farmhouse. The founders had by then been 
joined by a small group of pioneer students 
and Auxiliary Brothers. Three women “secre- 
taries” had also offered their services to the 
foreign mission cause. The little band was the 
nucleus of the Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint 
Dominic. The “secretaries” were sheltered in 
acottage on the Maryknoll grounds. 


Many, even among the friends of the new 
Society, felt that the young men and women of 
the United States, accustomed to such an 
abundance of creature comforts, would not be 
fitted to the hardships of mission life. They 
feared that the very prospect of these hardships 
would repel them and that vocations would be 
wanting. Such has not proved to be the case 
and the confidence of the Mary- 
knoll founders in the essential 
idealism and generosity of Amer- 
ican Catholic youth has been amply 
justified. The response of the 
American Catholic laity to the need 
of material help for the mission 
cause has likewise been gratifying. 
From the first year of the Society’s 
existence until now Maryknoll has 
been seconded, not indeed by large 
sums from the wealthy, but by 
small donations from Catholics in 
average circumstances. 

The organization of the Catholic 

oreign Mission Seminary of 
America was closely modeled on 
that of the great French Foreign 
Mission Seminary in Paris. Cer- 
tain modifications and adapta- 
tions were necessary for the Amer- 





|Z 
of 1913. The Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda at Rome viewed 
with marked interest the gradual 
shaping of the American Foreign Mission Sem- 
inary. A decree of special praise was issued 
from the Congregation as early as July 15, 
1915. 

Father Walsh was from the beginning the 
superior of the young Society. In the autumn 
of 1917 he journeyed through Japan, Korea, 
and China, in search of a field for his priests. 
The present Superior-General of the Paris For- 
eign Mission Society, Archbishop de Guébriant, 
who was then Vicar Apostolic of Canton, in- 
vited Father Walsh to begin work in a section 
of his Vicariate. This offer was subsequently 
ratified by the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda in Rome. 

The pioneer Maryknoll mission band of four 
priests reached Yeungkong in Kwangtung 
Province, South China, a few days before 


Christmas, 1918. In spite of his advanced age, 
Father Price had begged to lead the little group 





A MARYKNOLL GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN SOUTH CHINA 
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into the mission 
field. The saint- 
ly cofounder of 
Maryknoll died 
at Hongkong on 
September 12, 
1919, less than a 
year after his ar- 
rival in the Ori- 
ent. 


On September 
7, 1928, Mary- 
knoll _ celebrated 
the tenth anni- 
versary of the de- 
parture of its 
first apostles to 
the Far East. 
The Society now 





MARYKNOLL’S FIRST BISHOP 
Rt. Rev. J. E. Walsh, A. F. M. has five mission 


fields in the 
Orient. Two 
among them, the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Kongmoon in Kwang- 
tung Province, South China, and_ the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Peng Yang in north- 
western Korea, are already ecclesiastically es- 
tablished as separate missions. The other fields 
—Wuchow, in the Vicariate Apostolic of Nan- 
ning, Kwangsi Province, South China; Kaying, 
in the Vicariate Apostolic of Swatow, Kwang- 
tung Province, South China, and Fushun, in the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Mukden, Manchuria—are 
in process of formation. 


Maryknoll has over sixty missioners (priests 
and brothers) in the Far East and another 
group of twelve is sailing this autumn. The 
Society has its first mission bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
James E. Walsh, formerly of Cumberland, 
Maryland, who is Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, 
China. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Patrick J. Byrne, 
formerly of Washington, D. C., is Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Peng Yang, Korea. The first Chinese 
priest, Father Paul Hon, has been ordained for 
the Maryknoll Kaying Mission. The Maryknoll 
fields in the Orient are training over sixty na- 
tive seminarians for the priesthood. After ten 
years on the missions, Maryknoll has much for 
which to be thankful to Almighty God. 


The great dearth of Catholic missioners in 
the Philippines and in the Hawaiian Islands has 
lately led the Sacred Congregation of Propagan- 
da to authorize the extension of Maryknoll ac- 
tivities to these regions. Maryknoll priests, 
Brothers and Sisters, are now at work in these 
Islands. They endeavor especially to reach the 
many Oriental immigrants. 


In the United States, Maryknollers have mis- 
sions among the Japanese of Los Angeles, 
California, and Seattle, Washington. During 


Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, 
South China 


the summer of 1928, the Society took over th 
care of San Juan Bautista, an old Californ 
mission founded by the Franciscans in the dip. 
cese of Monterey-Fresno. There are a numb 
of Orientals in the vicinity. 

In addition to the first Maryknoll Prepar. 
tory College at Clarks Summit, Pa., the Society 
now has another Preparatory College at Ig 
Altos, California. Maryknoll has houses of 
studies in Washington, D. C., and in Rome. | 
has mission procures in San Francisco, Califor. 
nia, and in Hong Kong. 

The Maryknoll personnel to-day consists of 
116 priests, 161 students, 62 Brothers and 314 
Sisters: a total of 653. 


The Maryknoll Sisters were recognized by 
Rome as a religious congregation in February, 
1920. Their official title is the “Foreign Mis. 
sion Sisters of Saint Dominic.” Ecclesiastically 
and legally they are a separate corporaton, but 
they have been identified with the work of 
Maryknoll from the beginning and have grow 
with its development. 

The aim of Maryknoll may be said to be dov- 
ble. In the United States, the Society has er- 
deavored to enrich the Church by bringing 
home a deeper realization of the apostolic spirit, 
the spirit of Christ; on the mission field, the 
work of training native priests and of organiz- 
ing an indigenous Church, which will eventually 
have no need of the foreign missioner, has been 
begun. 

Striving after this double ideal, Maryknoll 
has entered on the path worn by the feet of 
countless apostles in all the Christian centuries. 
May the young American Society prove worthy 
of the prophecy once spoken of John, the Fore 
runner of Christ: “And thou, child, shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare His 
ways :—to enlighten them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death.” 




















ST. FRANCIS XAVIER MEMORIAL CHAPEL ON SAX 
CIAN ISLAND WHERE THE SAINT DIED 
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The House of the Three Larches 


A tale of old Switzerland by Rev. Maurus Carnot, O. S. B. 


Translated and adapted by 


MARY E. MANNIX 


CHAPTER 3 
THE FUNERAL FEAST 


ND now the guests began to assemble for 

the funeral feast. First came the four 
councillors of the village, clad in gray, and also 
more or less gray-headed. There was Nicholas, 
the miller; Mathias Jenal, the smith, then Jan- 
nut, the smallest of the group, with wild eyes 
and pointed beard. Long ago he had been named 
“Odysseus” by the pastor and Jan von Laret, 
the learned men of the village. The title was 
incomprehensible to the villagers, who called 
him—behind his back—the Fox of Ballverda, 
because he belonged to Ballverda (green valley) 
and was secretly suspected by some of them 
of being a spy. The fourth was the father of 
Cecelia, Peter, the Tyrolean, married to a Sam- 
naunerin, who lived in a small house, a short 
distance from the village. He was well thought 
of in the valley, having often rendered good 
service in the matter of boundary lines, when 
refractory sheep, as sometimes was the case, 
wandered off into strange pastures. Peter had 
become almost one of the valley folk; his wife 
Jacoba, having many a time said to him: 

“If thou hadst not married a Samnaunerin, 
and me especially, thou wouldst long ago have 
gone for a soldier or have become the stupidest 
Tyrolean on the face of the earth.” 

As the four men pursued their way to the 
house of the Larets, the same thought was up- 
permost in their minds. 

“What Jan von Laret was to us, that will 
Korsin also be in the time that is to come.” And 
as they passed ‘under the shade of the three 
Larches, there they beheld, sitting in the place 
formerly occupied by Jan von Laret, his son and 
heir. As his father had been in the habit of 
doing, year in, year out, Korsin reached forth 
his hand and took their caps, while they wished 
him “Good evening.” 

Korsin stood up, welcomed his visitors, and 
together they dwelt for some moments on the 
misfortune that had overtaken them. 

Said Nicholas, the miller: “I greatly fear 
that this unlucky day betokens for us further 
misfortune. The backward spring, the impend- 
Ing war.” He shook his head mournfully. 

Said Mathias, the smith: “I think it would 
be better not to plant either field or meadow. 
In that case the Kaiser’s soldiers could not 


trample down our growing corn. If there were 
no hay or straw in our stables, his men could 
not burn them.” 

Jannut made three steps forward, stroked his 
pointed beard and spoke as follows: 

“T tell you that is but an idle fear. War will 
pass by our valley like the March wind. But 
we must not go abroad and cry, ‘Ha, here are 
the Samnauners also. Do not overlook us, but 
come in and spend an hour with us.’ ” 

“That is my opinion also,” said Peter.” It 
is not necessary that we tell to outsiders what 
we think, nor let any one know whether we be 
Austrians or Bundners. I believe it is better to 
stay as far away from the fighting as we can, if 
we wish to save head and hide.” 

The others laughed but half-heartedly. Forty 
years in Samnaun, and still a Tyrolean. 

Jannut spoke again, “I shall tell that to thy 
Jacoba, Peter. She will warm thy blood for 
thee a little.” 

The other neighbors laughed softly at this 
sally, all but old Pistor, who was passing with 
full milk pails close to the group. He glanced 
at Korsin, who remained silent. Then the old 
man cried out: 

“What! No one need know whether we are 
Austrians or Bundmen? With the last drop 
of blood in our hearts we are Bundmen! I am 
the oldest among you, and I know the story; 
not perhaps as well as our dear Jan von Laret 
—God have him in His keeping—knew it. But 
I know that a thousand and a thousand times 
he has said, Samnaun is a Bundner valley, and 
a faithful child of God’s Holy Church. If the 
Austrians are to reign here, it will be the fault 
of the Bishops who have not protected us and 
our rights, for which they shall justly merit a 
long Purgatory.” 

“The present poor Bishop has Purgatory 
enough,” interposed Korsin, speaking for the 
first time. “He does not know how to help 
himself; behind him stands the Confederacy, 
like the Apostles behind Judas, and before him 
are the Lords of the Tyrol, telling him to hold 
his peace that we may have joy dn the land, as 
the high priests in council paid out to the trai- 
tor the thirty pieces of silver. Bishop Henry 
is a brave and worthy man, but this accursed 
war will either terrorize him into submission, 
or drive him far from his possessions. Yes, 
war blinds the eye and poisons the heart. It 
makes me think of a Latin poem that the good 
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Father at Kloster Marienberg once read to us, 
how at first every thing on earth was peaceful 
and lovely, until the Iron Age came, and brother 
warred against brother, so that Virtue and 
Justice were forgotten by mankind.” 

Thus spoke Korsin, in his clear ringing voice ; 
warm words that issued from a warmer heart. 
The neighbors rejoiced that the son and heir of 
Jan von Laret, displayed as fiery and noble a 
spirit as his father. All assented to what he 
had declared, except Pistor, who made no sign. 
After a short pause, he said: 

“The Bishop is the guilty one. Right weil 
must he know that Kaiser Max will be content 
with no petty boundaries. Ah, yes, he knows 
well that he will seize the Switzer standard with 
his eagle’s beak. Thus will it fall out, no more, 
no less, but it is more than enough.” 

“That, no man can predict of Kaiser Max,” 
said Peter, the blood of the Tyrolean rising in 
his heart. “Certainly I do not envy our Lord 
Bishop his position, he is so simple that he will 
permit the Kaiser to come to his very doors, as 
though he were a common hind. All that is 
nonsense, and that same Lord Bishop, no doubt, 
will give up his crozier, if he is ordered so to 
do. Ah! I would not be so shortsighted in his 
place.” 

“It is advisable to defer war as long as pos- 
sible,” said Korsin. “Waris war! It not only 
tramples down fields, but it tears hearts in 
twain.” The eyes of the young man flashed fire. 

“Yes, when it can be done, it is wise to defer 
it, but not to trifle with it until the misery has 
come upon us,” cried Pistor, “is that right? And 
the Bishop with his staff! One might say it is 
already broken; the Austrian takes a drum, 
and the Bundner takes one, and both proclaim 
themselves the protector of the Church. Yes, 
yes, no man can serve two masters.” 

Having uttered these final words in a loud 
voice, Pistor took up his pails and went into 
the house. 

“T think we had better go in also,” said Kor- 
sin. “The others will soon be here.” 

“They are coming up the lane now,” observed 
Jannut. About a dozen middle-aged and young 
men were coming to assist at the funeral supper 
of the von Larets. 

In a few moments the company were assem- 
bled in the room where the two large candles 
were burning. Korsin sat at the head of the 
table, his motger at his right hand, while Philo- 
mena waited upon the guests. All the places 
but one were filled, and the viands, flanked by 
huge pitchers of milk, stood ready on the hos- 
pitable board. 

“Every one is here but Denot, but old De- 
not will be here soon, he likes to come a little 
late,” said the mother, and begged her neigh- 


bors with overflowing eyes to begin the sorroy. 
ful repast. 

Denot was the father of Max and Rosa, who, 
though an excellent man, was unfortunately g 
hard drinker; but he had the good sense ty 
shut himself up in his room when overcome by 
temptation. 

Jannut stroked his pointed beard and twice 
muttered a word that could hardly be called po. 
lite. He looked at the vacant place. “Yes,” he 
said, “there should be a representative of that 
house here to-night; the families have always 
been so friendly. I never knew any thing buta 
kindly feeling between you. Is it not so, Herr 
Korsin ?” 

Korsin assented, adding that an invitation 
had been sent to Denot. He was not well per- 
haps; there was no enmity or unkind feeling 
in the village. 

At that moment a boyish voice was heard out- 
side the door and someone knocked gently, 
Philomena opened it; on the threshold stood 
little Max and behind him his sister Rosa. 

“Oh, that is right, Rosa,” she cried joyfully, 
“IT am so glad you have come, and your little 
brother with you.” Leading them to the place 
where her mother and Korsin were seated. The 
pair were warmly greeted by the widow, who 
made room beside her for Rosa. But where 
should Max sit? For a moment he stood alone 
near the table, and then Philomena put her arm 
about him, and began to look where she should 
place him. The child was as dear to her as 
though he had been her brother. 

Old Pistor moved a little to one side, and ex- 
claimed: “Here, little one, come sit by me! 
Philomena has enough to do without taking care 
of you. Come now.” 

Max disengaged himself slowly from Philo- 
mena’s embrace, whispering as he did so: 

“You look like the angel in the Church, the 
one that stands near St. Joseph, holding a 
wreath of flowers over him.” 

“Do not say that Max,” answered the young 
girl softly, with a lovely smile, as she put him 
beside Pistor. 

“We ought not both to have come,” began 
Rosa, apologetically, “but father was so dread- 
fully tired that he sent me, and I did not like 
to leave Max behind. He sent me rather than—” 
She paused, blushing crimson. Well, did the 
widow know the reason of that blush, but she 
excused the harmless story. Hers was a kindly 
and motherly heart. 

The men around the table spoke in subdued 
tones—the influence of the sorrowful occasion 
and the memory of the departed enveloped them 
like a pall, while outside the sobbing Larches 
murmured sadly. 

At length there fell a silence which remained 
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ynbroken until Jannut, stroking his _ beard, 
turned to Mathias the smith, and inquired: 

“Friend Mathias, what important visitor was 
that you had three days ago at the forge. Was 
it a messenger from the Kaiser or from the 
Lord Bishop?” 

Mathias had been waiting for the inquiry, 
and was prepared for it. But he did not betray 
his satisfaction, only pulled his long beard and 
replied : 

“Oh, it was no one but a man who wanted his 
horse shod in a hurry, as he was in haste to 
leave the valley.” 

“Stupid! Tell us the truth. It is not so un- 
important as you pretend.” And Jannut struck 
his right hand on the table. 

“Well now, the tale is very short and simple. 
I had an axe on the anvil, when there came a 
milk-faced clerk into the smithy, asked me my 
name, pulled a long piece of paper from his coat 
pocket, and held the writing before my face. I 
made big eyes at it, but did not read a single 
word.” 

“You should have looked at the signature. 
That is the most important. Was there wax 
or a seal upon it?” Asked Jannut, who was 
well aware that Mathias did not know a single 
letter of the alphabet. 

“I could break my old head for not having 
done it. I turned to the fire, and the stranger 
said that he wished me to understand he was a 
constable from Raunders. 

“Oh! Sent by Maltitz; 
titz,” said Jannut. 

“The chicken stealer,” muttered old Pistor 
grimly. Mathias continued: 

“I said to him, still with my back turned, 
‘Be so good as to leave the thing here; you see 
Iam very busy to-day. Then the churl put 
the paper in front of his nose and read: 

“Smith Mathias Jenal of Samnaun is ac- 
cused of carrying materials, especially iron, 
from the Tyrol without having paid duty. He 
is ordered to be in Raunders in four and 
twenty hours.—Von Maltitz.’ 

_ “Thus hath the churl read it, and then strik- 
ing me on the arm, asked, ‘Is that true, Ma- 
thias?” I laughed and answered him, ‘Ask the 
Iron.’ Then he went out, and I picked up my 
heaviest hammer and threw it after him. At 
this he turned around and cried out: ‘Shame- 
less man, boor of a Samnauner, do you care 
erg for the Kaiser or his commands?’ And 
said : 


Kaspar von Mal- 


“‘God and the Bishop are our rulers.’ And 
then he said: 

.“‘Knowest thou not that the Kaiser has the 
right of life and death in the Lower Engadine 
and also in this valley of Samnaun?’ Then I 

rust my iron in the fire and said to him: 

‘This I know, that the Kaiser has a thrice 


accursed and thrice unjust sovereignty allowed 
him by the Bishop.’ 

“Whereupon the constable grew very wroth, 
and ordered that I should take my hat and coat 
and follow him. I withdrew the iron from the 
fire, and made the sparks fly; I snatched the 
paper from his hand and tore it in pieces, shout- 
ing as loud as I could. ‘Sooner would I burn 
my smithy and my license than follow thee. 
Thou canst tell the Provost of Raunders that 
such is the greeting I send him.’ The ruffian 
left the forge without another word. I will ask 
my neighbors here assembled whether anyone 
among them has seen him in the valley since 
that hour?” Thus spoke Mathias, the smith, as 
turning he lifted the flagon to his dry lips, while 
his eyes flashed under his bushy brows. 

They all praised his brave conduct; only 
Jannut was of the opinion that the Mayor of 
Raunders might have been unwittingly in error. 
“It was well known that the Kaiser had not 
authority save—” 

“Save nothing, nothing,” cried old Pistor. 
“When the Eagle of Kralle hovers above a 
Lamb, it is time for the Shepherd to cry out: 
‘Hold, thou shalt not touch a hair of its hide; 
this is holy ground.’ And if the Eagle, spread- 
ing its wings, snatches the Lamb in its beak and 
carries it off the field, it is time for the Shep- 
herd to lift up his staff and cry: ‘Never shalt 
thou make slaves of us who were born free.’ ” 

Everyone knew that the old man was alluding 
to the Bishop of Thur. Then Rosa turned to 
Korsin and asked him if it were likely the 





Autumn Song 
HELEN S. STURGES 


Hold your harvest basket high, 

Now that Autumn’s in the sky! 
Showers falling everywhere— 

Not from clouds, but trees that bear, 
Dropping, dropping from above 
Nuts and apples—globes of love. 


Hold your harvest basket high, 

Now that Autumn’s in the sky! 
Purple grapes from arbors long 
Join this rich and varied throng. 
Farmer Moon cries thro’ the trees: 
“Don’t forget the pumpkins, please!” 


Hold your harvest basket high, 

Now that Autumn’s in the sky! 

Heavy baskets lighten care, 

Give to each and all his share. 

Crickets chirp: “Your arms will break!”— 
Better arms than hearts should ache! 
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Bishop would be removed, and a traitor put in 
his place. 

Korsin answered her so that everyone could 
hear. 

“The Bishop has the care of souls, and the 
time of war is not a good time for the salvation 
of souls. When war comes, if come it must, we 
shall know very well where we stand. But un- 
til then—until that day arrives—let not our 
hearts be divided. We are neighbors of the 
Tyroleans, they come to us on one Sunday to 
Mass—another Sunday we go to them. En- 
mity should not exist between us.” 

These words met with the approval of the 
company. But a shadow passed over Rosa’s 
forehead as a cloud might have done over the 
top of the ““Hohen Spitzes.” She heard another 
meaning in what Korsin had said; and at the 
same moment the words that had been uttered 
at the well returned to her with renewed bit- 
terness. “Blind, deserted bride.” 

The moon rose higher, the candles were burn- 
ing low in their sockets. Max sat contentedly 
beside his gray-haired friend, Pistor. They 
chatted softly together, not taking part in the 
general conversation, which had begun to turn 
on ordinary topics. Max had found a hawk’s 
egg. 
“And so large,” cried Max. “Oh no, it is an 
eagle’s, I think, good Pistor.” 

“You are a wonderful little fellow,” laughed 
Pistor. “I do not see what they could teach you 
at Kloster Marienberg; but when you call a 
female hawk an eagle, you are nothing but a 
dunce, though a good-looking one.” The old 
man laid his great hand on the blond curls of 
the boy, with an affection that belied his words. 
— child looked up at him with a wondering 
smile. 

“No, Pistor,” he said, “I am no dunce and 
my name is not ‘Dummkopf.’ It is ‘Max,’ the 
same as the Kaiser’s.” 

“Alas, ’tis a pity,” answered Pistor. “Had I 
been your godfather, you would have had a dif- 
ferent name. I would have said a few words in 
Latin to the priest.” 

“TI don’t know any Latin yet, but the priest 
and Korsin do though,” answered the child. He 
moved his elbow on the table, thereby upsetting 
the small glass of wine that stood near his plate. 

Rosa looked reproachfully at him from the 
opposite seat. 

“That is what happens to those who talk and 
act foolishly Max,” she said. 

But Philomena came close to him and whis- 
pered. “It is nothing, Max, there is no harm 
done.” She wiped the wine from his jacket and 
the table, then drawing his curly head back so 
that she might see his eyes, she asked: 

“But who told you, Max, that Korsin under- 
stood Latin?” 


“Rosa told me, and she said he was the best 
— that had ever been in Kloster Marien. 

erg.” 

“Now you are joking,” cried Korsin, who had 
noticed the flush on Rosa’s cheek as the boy 
spoke. “I was not the best scholar, though per. 
haps I might have been if I had remained there, 
Max.” No one paid attention but Pistor, who 
nodded his head, and again turning to the boy 
continued in the strain he had begun. 

“Yes, yes, Max. I would have spoken very 
good Latin to his Reverence, if I had been at 
your baptism.” 

“What would you have said?” asked the boy, 

“Reverende Domine. I would have said, Rep. 
erende Domine, put that stranger name aside.” 

“That is not Latin,” said Max. 

“You little rogue, wait. Reverende Domine, 
the Samnauner boy shall never be christened 
Max. Give him the name of some saint whom 
we revere in our valley. Call him Magnus. 
From him comes its very name: Saint Magnus. 
Oh, call the child what you will, Reverende Do- 
mine, it makes little difference what, only not 
Max, Reverende Domine, only not Max. That 
is how I would have spoken Latin to him, my 
boy.” And he brought down his hand so heavi- 
ly on the table that the boy sprang back in 
alarm. The wine he had drunk was rising to 
Pistor’s old head. 

“The Tyrolean godfather wanted that name,” 
said Korsin, “and the name is a good one.” 

“Not to me,” answered Pistor excitedly. “It 
is to me very disagreeable. I shall call you 
Magnus from this time forward little one. Do 
you hear? And now, Philomena, give me a lit- 
tle more wine in my empty glass.” 

Rosa looked anxiously across the table. She 
wished that the candles were burnt away, 80 
that she could take her leave. But she saw by 
their steady flame that it was too soon. And 
yet she dreaded to return home, for she knew 
that in the solitude of her chamber those cruel 
words would again pursue her, and that the 
night would be spent in bitter weeping. 

Pistor drained his glass once more; his 
thoughts still hovered around the boy. 

“Yes, little one,” he repeated, “you are Mag- 
nus. But—but—Max is not all, you have mis- 
taken a hawk for an eagle.” 

“No, Pistor, I have not. It is an eagle.” 

“Listen, Magnus. I will explain to you the 
difference between them. It is as great as the 
difference between the Mayor of Raunders and 
the Emperor Max.” ’ 

Max was standing now, looking directly into 
the eyes of the old man. Jannut nudged his 
neighbor on the elbow, and chuckling, whis- 
pered. “I bet my head he is going to tell the 
story of the “War of the Hens.” 

“Let him tell it, ’twill make him feel young 
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again, and it is a pleasant thing to hear,” said 
Nicholas, the miller. 
Pistor took another draught, and said: “Hark 
you, little one, I will tell you about ‘The War 
of the Hens.’ ” 
“The War of the Hens?” cried Max, clasping 
his hands behind his curly head, as a fox pricks 
up its ears to listen. 
“Yes, the ‘War of the Hens,’ but not the kind 
you have often seen. It was over thirty years 
ago. It was a time when the lower Engadiners 
as well as the Samnauners were obliged to take 
a hen to the Provost of Raunders on every 
Shrove Tuesday.” 
“Were there no hens in Raunders?” 
“You little dunce, or rather I should say, my 
dear little Magnus. There were plenty of hens 
there; but the Provost wanted owr hens, and 
expected the fattest.” 
“But why did he want hens?” 
“Can’t you keep still? Look here, we have 
always had fat Provosts in Raunders that rule 
and eat hens in the name of the Emperor.” 
“But,—” 
“But, keep still. But in the year of Our 
Lord 1475—-something happened. We thought 
it over and said to each other, ‘What dunces we 
are, we hen carriers.’ Our wives laugh at us. 
This Shrove Tuesday must the hen eater of 
Raunders go hungry, or rifle his own henroost. 
And so we decided not to carry him so much as 
asingle feather. The Provost was a young man 
at the time—the same that still rules at Raun- 
ders—then he let loose his wrath, and fell upon 
the Lower Engadine and burnt Remus to ashes. 
Iwas there, Magnus. Here, give me your hand. 
Put it under the hair here, close to my forehead. 
What do you find? Isn’t there soemthing?” 
“Yes, a hole, as though a stone had—” 
“No, a lance. I fought against the murder- 
ing thieves till my sword was broken in pieces. 
Istruck a cowardly knave to earth with it first; 
though slaughtered and trembling, he looked up 
at me with his two eyes as round as dollars. 
Then another threw his sword at me and made 
this hole in my. forehead. I threw him likewise 
and began to mow down the beasts.” 
“Mow them?” 
_ “Yes, as one would the grain with a scythe 
in the ripe field, and all for the greater glory 
of the Lord. I did as good work that day as 
though I had been Lord Gillibrand himself. And 
when evening came, the Provost was back in 

unders with the rest of his murderous gang. 
And ever since, when I hear a hen cackle, I have 
to shake my head and swear a little. Isn’t it 
80, Philomena? I have always been very good 
to the hens since that time; I handle them re- 
Spectfully.”” 

“And feed them with the finest corn,” said 

hilomena. 


“And, as I said just now,” continued 
Pistor, “whenever I hear a hen cluck, I 
shake my head and either swear a little or 
laugh a little. Now you know what I mean by 
the ‘War of the Hens,’ my Magnus, and as it 
grows late, you ought to be at home. And I, 
too, will go to my bed.” 

Rosa stood up; the evening was over. With 
her little brother she said good night to all and 
left the house, deep in sad thoughts and doubts 
for the future. 

The others conversed a while longer. At last 
they rose and recited aloud the De Profundis 
for the soul of Jan von Laret, their beloved and 
lamented friend. Wishing the bereaved family 
good night, they took their different ways. 
Philomena had accompanied Rosa to the door, 
and stood there talking to her for some time, 
even after the others had gone. Though Rosa 
had been the first to stand up, she was the last 
to leave. 

Meanwhile the widow welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of being alone with her son, for she had 
something to say to him, something that must 
be said before they slept that night; the first 
they had been without Jan von Laret, the hus- 
band and father. 

(To be continued) 


A Race of Beggars 
V. D. 


Every man comes a-begging to God’s hoarded hold, 
But the beggar that prays a great, long-winded prayer 
Is a beggar indeed when his heart is not there 

And the prayers that he says are distracted and cold. 


Where Most Belong 


MYRTLE CONGER 


“All the world’s a stage,” as truly said 
One Shakespeare a long time before us; 
From which last word, we take this cue, 
That to-day it may be duly said 
This world is one grand opera, too, 
With stars in the lead, and a chorus. 


And, in turn, we make an entrance there 
With spot lights a-streaming all o’er us; 
And with great pomp, and many starts, 
Step about to grand orchestral blare. 
While few of us sing leading parts, 
But most of us sing in the chorus. 


And we trill our lines a little while, 

As many have thrilled them before us, 
Expecting to startle the arts. 

Then, in turn, we join the unknown file; 
For only few sing leading parts; 

The rest of us sing in the chorus! 


aaa 
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All on a Summer’s Cruise-Gyrations in German 
y y 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


FTER leaving Leith, thitry-six hours at 

sea are greatly appreciated for relaxation 
and contemplation of our recent experiences. 
Early on Saturday morning we arrive at Cux- 
haven, the port of Hamburg. Contrary to our 
expectations, the passport, and baggage ex- 
aminations are very easy—the only question 
asked is, “have you any cigarettes or liquor in 
your baggage?” Some are not even asked this 
question, but receive a chalk mark on their 
bags, and are passed right through. A special 
train awaits our coming, and we depart in one 
of the few rains that we have encountered; 
after a five-hour run in comfortable, first-class 
compartment trains, the sun has come out, and 
we are in Berlin. 

In luxurious Mercedes and Steyr motor cars 
we are taken to our hotels, riding along the 
beautiful avenue, Unter den Linden, equally as 
famous and as handsome as the Champs-Ely- 
sees of Paris. Nowhere have we had better 
service, or been treated more hospitably; of 
course, our rooms have been engaged for us, 
and assigned in advance, but changes are made 
very willingly if our accommodations are not 
entirely satisfactory. Servants in court livery 
stand about (we wonder where the costume ball 
is being held!); cunning little bell boys, all 
brass buttons, have ever a cheery “Guten Mor- 
gen” or “Gute Nacht’; we have rooms with 
bath, not always procurable in European ho- 
tels; feather beds; afternoon coffee, instead 
of tea, in the lounge, to the strains of an excel- 
lent orchestra; and a cabaret in the hotel every 
week evening, where professional German danc- 
ers give their in- 





morning, after a typical German break. 
fast, which does not consist of mere 
ly the usual “coffee and rolls” so dear to the 
hearts of most the Continental countries, we 
start forth for a drive—through the Tiergar. 
ten, which corresponds to the Tuileries of 
Paris; along the Avenue of Victory, with its 
scores of life-sized statues of Germany’s fa- 
mous men; under the Brandenburg Arch, sur. 
mounted with its four bronze horses; past the 
Palace of the President, Von Hindenburg; in- 
to the Rose Gardens of the Empress Augusta; 
down Leipzigerstrasse, the principal shopping 
street; into the Schloss Museum, formerly the 
Imperial Palace, where we see the treasures of 
the former Kaisers; the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum; and to the Charlottenburg Mausoleum 
at Bellevue Castle. The latter contains the 
bodies of King Frederick William III and of 
Queen Louise, and also of Emperor William and 
Princess Augusta; the building and the recum- 
bent figures are of white marble, and the only 
lighting is the sun’s rays shining through pur- 
ple-stained glass, producing an indescribably 
weird effect—one that must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

After all this, much to the disapproval of 
some members of the party, we end up at an 
immense beer garden, which is in reality a 
beautiful park—our guide wants us to see how 
his people spend their Sunday. They spend it 
“en famille,” as it were; the good mother packs 
a lunch, and she and the father take the chil- 
dren and “Prinz,”’ the dachshund dog, and all go 
to a beer garden; finding a table, each takesa 

chair, even Prinz, 





terpretation of the 
Charleston! 

The opera house 
and theatre are 
closed for the 
summer months, 
but the Winter 
Garden is always 
open, and always 
entertaining; 
three motion pic- 
ture houses, all 
within a block of 
each other, adver- 
tise Rudolph Val- 
entino, and are 
showing to full } 
houses, too! 

Early the next 
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the lunch is pro 
duced, beer is or- 
dered, and_ thus 
they spend the 
afternoon and eve 
ning, listening to 
high class music 
from a good or 
chestra, and visit- 
ing among friends 
at neighboring ta- 
bles—there is n0 
confusion or row- 
dyism; all are or 
derly and all are 
happy. : 

Opportunity 1 
given to visit 
Potsdam, the 
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STRASBOURG 


town of Frederick the Great, and the summer 
palace, Sanssouci—this may be reached by 
train, motor, or boat, through a charming land- 
scape. A small party of us elect to go to Dres- 
den, about a two-hours’ train ride from Berlin; 
this is one of the most beautiful towns in Ger- 
many, situated on the river Elbe, and is notable 
for its splendid buildings, its wonderful art col- 
lections, glorious parks, and public gardens. 
Here we find the most valuable painting in the 
world—the Sistine Madonna by Raphael; there 
are many other famous paintings here, too; one 
In particular, which takes our fancy, is the 
original of the well-known Chocolate Girl which 
we see in the advertisements of a very famous 
kind of chocolate and cocoa—little did we ex- 
pect to see her in Germany, or to learn that 
there was any history back of this picture! 
The “Gruenes Gewoelbe,” or Green Vaults, con- 
tain renowned collections of costly jewels, curi- 
osities, and porcelains. And who hasn’t heard 
of, and longed for, Dresden China and Dresden 
dolls? Here we find them in their native set- 
tings, and buy all we can well carry—and may- 
bemore! Back to Berlin in the evening, in time 
to go to a show. 


Berlin is a very cosmopolitan city with great 


XUM 


international hotels, and the gay life so well 
loved by foreign visitors; her charms are many, 
and the people most courteous, showing no 
traces of the “late unpleasantness”; their pov- 
erty, if any, is kept closely concealed—we see 
only the prosperous, energetic German, in pur- 
suit of his business, and not a beggar on the 
streets such as we see in so many of the Euro- 
pean countries. No drunkenness is seen, in 
spite of the ever-present beer drinking. The 
shops are fully as attractive as those of Paris 
—the prices are not so low, however. There 
is one little shop that appeals to us—each ar- 
ticle is priced at two marks, the equivalent of 
fifty cents, and some really lovely little trinkets 
may be purchased here. It is amusing to com- 
pare notes with our fellow travelers, to see what 
each one buys; one comes in, laden down with 
hats and perfumes; another buys books; while 
still another staggers in under the burden of a 
newly-acquired fur coat! Germany is famous 
for her furs, and also for amber products—here 
is the place to buy your amber beads, or your 
meerschaum pipes, just as your fancy demands! 

Airplane service is excellent in Germany— 
the people travel by plane as unconcernedly as 
most of us clamber on a street car, or descend 
to the depths to take a subway. The planes 
run on closely-observed schedules, and an ac- 
cident is almost unheard-of. 

There are all sorts of sports in and around 
Berlin—famous horse races, fine tennis courts, 
good golf links, favorable conditions for horse- 
back riding, sailing, swimming, rowing, and the 
splendid automobile racing stretch, called 
“Avus,” with no speed limit! But I must not 
sound as if I were selling Berlin to you, or writ- 
ing an advertisement for the travel column! 

Much as we should like to linger longer, our 
time is up, and with the hope that we may re- 
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turn to Berlin soon again, we leave by train 
after luncheon on Tuesday. In the meantime 
our ship has sailed up the river to Hamburg, 
which is one of the largest shipping points in 
all the world—and here she meets us! She has 
been cleaned from top to bottom in our absence, 
and she is even newly-painted in spots, and 
shines like a new pin. No baggage examination 
is required as we leave Germany, but once more 
we must line up and have our passport 
stamped! 


SAIL SLOWLY! WATCH OUT FOR SWIM- 


MERS! 


No, we didn’t really see this sign—but we 
might have, for channel swimming has become 
quite the rage, and one never knows when he is 
going to overtake some energetic nymph in a 
probably futile attempt to save passage money 
by entrusting herself to the bosom of Neptune! 

It is a thrill to be able to see the lights of 
Dover and Calais at the same time, as we stand 
on deck the evening before we reach Southamp- 
ton, where we lose many members of our big 
family; new faces take their places, and oth- 
ers whom we had left at Edinburgh return to 
us here, after an exciting week in Scotland, 
England, and maybe Ireland. We must make 
one more call before we are really enroute for 
home—at Havre, where we find those who have 
strayed away to Paris. Of course, they bring 
back the latest styles, and those of us who have 
been to Paris just two or three weeks previous- 
ly are eager to know whether the purchases we 
made then are yet in style! No need to worry, 


though—we know they will still be ahead of the 
styles at home! 

Now follow birthday dinners (if one is lucky 
enough to have a birthday on the high seas: 
if not, pretend you have one, or help someone 
else celebrate his!); fancy dress balls; deck 
dances; teas—and whatnot! There are even 
auction sales! Did you ever buy a “white ele. 
phant”? If so, you will understand why the 
sales! Those wild-looking daggers from Tan. 
gier, the bulky rugs from Algiers, and the beads 
from everywhere do not look nearly so attrac. 
tive now, when we are packing up, and making 
out our customs sheets (worse than any home 
work you ever had assigned at school!), and 
when we are nearing home with all the pages 
torn out of our checkbooks (a finished book, in- 
deed)—no, not nearly so attractive as when we 
bought them in the heat of our buying fever! 
The customs sheets are given out two days be 
fore we are due home, and after they are made 
out according to the dictates of our own con- 
science, are returned to the purser, whence they 
eventually find their way to the customs man 
ashore. What a lot of red tape we must go 
through before we are allowed to land—medical 
inspection, passport inspection, securing of 
landing cards—ad infinitum! It is with varied 
feelings that we sail up the harbor, where our 
Goddess of Liberty stands, still holding her 
light aloft to guide us home again, just as she 
held it to light our way down the bay as we 
sailed out almost two months ago—some of us 
can scarcely wait until the ship docks to rejoin 
friends and loved ones; others of us feel actual 

grief at the 











BRAUBACH AND MARKSBURG ON THE RHINE 


thoughts of leaving 
our floating home 
and newly-acquired 
but well-tried 
friends, many of 
whom we shall nev- 
er meet again! But, 
truly, ’tis a small 
world—if you don't 
think so, just stand 
in front of the 
American Express 
Company in Paris 
for an hour or 80, 
and see whether you 
don’t find many 
familiar faces! 


I shall leave you 
all at the pier in 
New York, as | 
don’t know where 
half of you want 


(Continued on page 
270) 
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A Minstrel’s Song 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


WT HESE be merry travelers,”said the Lady 
Abbess pointing to a cloud of dust in the 
distance. As she spoke the sound of singing 
was borne on the soft September wind. Her 
chaplain, a stout asthmatical man with rubi- 
cund cheeks, looked in the direction indicated. 

“] warrant they be jongleurs bound for Sir 
Bevis’,””’ he said. “I am told there are to be 
great doings at the Castle. The Lady Agnes 
comes of age and her father hath invited all 
manner of minstrelsy with tumblers and buf- 
foons to celebrate the occasion. 

As the Abbess of Swincote rode forward with 
her two companions and Sir Hugh, the singing 
became louder and, out of the cloud of dust 
emerged a small company in a wine-colored uni- 
form, their caps set jauntily on their heads. 
One of them rode, and behind them rattled a 
rough cart, carrying their belongings, but oth- 
erwise they were on foot, some of them walk- 
ing with linked arms. They marched at a 
swinging pace, enlivening the journey with rib- 
ald choruses and rough jokes. As they ap- 
proached the little cavalcade of mounted eccle- 
siastics, their boisterousness was moderated. 

“Good day to your Reverence,” said the man 
on the horse to the chaplain, ‘‘and to you, Rev- 
erend Mother.” 

“God keep ye,” replied Sir John. “And who 
be ye?” 

“That is easily told,” replied the same speak- 
er. “Know you not our livery? We be the 
Royal Company of Winchester Minstrels bound 
for Sir Bevis Dumaine’s. We thought our fame 
better known than that you should ask.” 

“Indeed, I know of you,” said the Abbess. 
“Aye, and have heard you. But that was many 
ayear ago. Ye have changed since then,” she 
added, scanning their faces. “I trow ye have 
no such singers as in those days.” 

_“We would tip ye a stave that ye might 
judge,” said one of the jongleurs, “but time 
presses,” 

Her Ladyship, however, was apparently cu- 
rious. “I remember one Thomas the Rimer,” 
she remarked. “A goodly man who sang his 
own ballads. What hath become of him?” 

The Company glanced at each other under- 
standingly. Then the man on the horse an- 
swered, 

“Truly it is strange ye should ask for Thom- 
as. Yesterday he was of our number, but he 
hath fallen ill by the way, being aged. We left 

this morning at The Pied Lion of Itchin. 
If ye go by that way ye shall see him. Pray 


God ye find him recovered, for when we bade 
him farewell he seemed nigh unto death.” 

With that he saluted and, with his compan- 
ions, rode on. In a little while the singing was 
resumed. 

“Those merry hearts think little of a dying 
comrade,” commented the Abbess. “Methinks 
they should be somewhat more sorrowful for 
the loss of so worthy a man.” 

One of the two nuns accompanying her Lady- 
ship here showed her feminine curiosity. 

“Tell us, Reverend Mother,” she asked, “how 
you came to know him.” 

The Abbess’ face became thoughtful. It was 
a striking face, its austerity touched with hu- 
man kindliness. 

“It was before I entered religion,’ she re- 
plied. “Just so as is the Lady Agnes Dumaine 
was I. And my father, Lord Serle, (may God 
rest his soul!) to celebrate my coming of age, 
invited this same Company that we met.” 

“And Thomas the Rimer?” asked the nun. 

“Thomas sang a song of his own inditing that 
made me remember him,” was the brief reply. 

“A merry measure, I warrant,” quoth the 
previous speaker, angling for more informa- 
tion. 

“Nay,” said the Reverend Mother, as though 
speaking of the matter against her inclination. 
“That is what struck me. It was a strange 
song to sing at such a time and place. I think 
I can remember the words though it is many 
years since I first heard them: 


‘The brightest day must end in night. 
The autumn spares not e’en the oak. 
And lovely maids and men of might 
All go the way of common folk. 

For die we must 

And come to dust. 
May Mary pity our poor plight.’ 


There was more of it but this is the verse that 
impressed me. I was a young and giddy girl 
then and not given to thinking much of death, 
least of all just then. My father was wrath 
with the man for casting such a shadow on our 
mirth and rounded on him, thinking he had 
done it out of ill will, but he said that his poor 
verses had come to him and he was bound to 
sing them, though he knew not why.” The 
speaker lapsed into silence and, though her com- 
panion tried to get more light on this tempting 
theme, she was not successful. 

It was a further three miles before they 
would come to The Pied Lion of Itchin and for 
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that space they rode mostly in silence, the Ab- 
bess seeming indisposed for conversation. But 
at last the straggling street of Itchin Abbas 
and the gabled roof of its Inn came in sight and, 
the time for refreshment being at hand, the 
travelers dismounted. 

“Have ye here a man called Thomas the 
Rimer of the Winchester Minstrels?” asked her 
Ladyship, when their needs had been attended 
to 


“Truly,” replied the landlord, “but he lieth 
in a bad way. Indeed, it was in my mind to 
send for our priest to shrive him when your 
company arrived. Maybe, Sir Hugh, as ye call 
him, will do the man that service. He cannot, 
to my thinking, last long.” 

The portly chaplain climbed the rickety 
stairway to one of the little attics under the 
Lion’s red gables, although his asthmatical 
panting made it plain that such exercise was a 
penance, and, after awhile, descended, his sa- 
cred duties performed. 

“He is nigh gone,” he reported, “and it is his 
last wish that the Reverend Mother deign to 
speak with him.” 

“Right willingly will I go to him,” was the 
response. “For I owe him much.” With which 
enigmatical saying the Abbess rose from her 
seat and made her way to the death chamber. 

Lying on a poor straw pallet was an emaciat- 
ed figure over whose pale forehead wisps of 
grizzled locks hung in disorderly fashion. The 
unshaven face bristled with the beginnings of 
a grey beard. As the dying minstrel turned his 
yellow, bloodshot eyes on his visitor they bright- 
ened. 

“Your Ladyship does me a great favor,” he 
murmured and then added, “It is nigh thirty 
year come All Saints since I saw ye last. Yet I 
should have known you.” 

“I remember,” said the visitor, “that you 
were of the Company that attended the festivi- 
ties at my coming-of-age.” 

“You remember that?” asked the dying man 
eagerly. It seemed as if the interview were re- 
viving his strength rather than weakening him. 

“IT remember it very well,” was the reply, 
“and the sad little ditty you sang, for which my 
father was so wrath with you. It was a strange 
song for a jongleur. How came you to think 
of it?” The man looked fixedly at the speaker 
for a moment. And then he made answer. 

“T was very sorrowful that day. There 
seemed so much beauty and graciousness in the 
world at which I, a poor traveling minstrel, 
could never come. The rejoicing of others in 
their wealth made me feel my poverty. The 
brightness of glancing eyes which might never 
look into mine left poor Thomas the Rimer pity- 
ing his own loneliness, and I went outside the 
hall where all were gathered and sat on a stone 
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bench, kicking the dead leaves with my feet and 
thinking of the meanness of my life. I had had 
my dreams but none of them would ever come 
true. To the end of my days I should be a mum. 
mer, a wandering singer, a miserable maker of 
verses, keeping strange company and living un. 
houseled, causing others merriment but having 
naught to make me gay myself. And I won. 
dered what the end of it all would be.” He 
paused and then went on, “I know now—an 
empty life, nothing done, nothing for which 
God or men might thank me, an existence ag 
useless as a mongrel cur’s.” 

“You have not told me about the song,” re. 
minded the Abbess when this outburst of mel- 
ancholy had spent itself. 


"9? 


“Ah, yes, the song!” resumed the Rimer. 
“As I sat there I heard your voice ringing in 
laughter across the hall. Then—since it was 
(pardon adying man!) your beauty more than 
aught else which had bred in me this black 
mood—that laugh made me savage, and there 
broke in on my mind those lines of which you 
spoke. I set them to a rough tune and the next 
evening I sang them, to take my revenge in 
that way on the world of gaiety and wealth, 
Listen: 


‘The brightest day must end in night. 
The autumn spares not e’en the oak. 
And lovely maids and men of might 
All go the way of common folk. 

For die we must 

And come to dust. 
May Mary pity our poor plight!’ ” 


He stopped, his quickly ebbing strength ex- 
hausted by the effort. 


“Is that all?” asked the Abbess. 
The man’s head nodded. 


“Then,” she went on, “let me tell you some 
thing. When I heard your verses the next eve- 
ning they did not seem to me like the voice of 
revenge, but like the voice of God. I took them 
as a warning. They would not leave me. Night 
and day I heard them, and at last nothing would 
do but I must leave the world. In course of 
time I was professed endeavoring to live only 
for those things which do not “come to dust,” 
finding great peace and joy therein, as must 
all who follow Our Lord. After some years I 
became the Abbess of Swincote, which has giv- 
en me great responsibility for the souls of oth- 
ers, a power which I trust I have not abused. 
And all this, my friend, under God (whose 
Name be praised!) I owe to you and your 
verses. Your life has not been as useless as 
you thought, nor was it, I fancy, altogether re 
venge that made you sing as you did. The 
truth your own poverty taught you, you passed 
on to me, teaching perhaps more than you had 
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earned. God will not forget. Neither shall I. 
| promise you my poor prayers.” 

She ceased and, stooping, kissed the clammy 
row. 

Rettood-bye, Thomas the Rimer, God’s jon- 
gleur,” she said. 

When, his guests departed, Mine Host as- 
cended to the attic under the gables, he found 
the wandering minstrel dead, and on his face 
the smile of a man at peace with God, himself, 
and the world. 


An Orgy of Spending 
WARFIELD WEBB 


HE custom has grown in recent years of 

spending money until it has become an 
orgy. There seems to be but two ideas in the 
minds of many people to-day. These are to make 
as much money as possible, within a given 
length of time, and to get rid of it just as quick- 
ly. Frequently the latter is made the under- 
lying principle of the former, with the added 
element that it should be spent more quickly 
than it is earned. 

If the spending of money were judicious, 
within the bounds of reason, one could not pro- 
test so vigorously. But how often is the con- 
trary true, and the results but a poor invest- 
ment that bring with them little of real value. 
There is the overweening desire that at times 
amounts almost to insanity, in order to get rid 
of dollars that have been earned with hours of 
hard labor. 

Two factors enter very largely into the sub- 
ject. These are the craving for dress and the 
insatiable desire for pleasure. Both in moder- 
ation are right, and are also commendable. Ex- 
cesses in anything are bad. We have been taught 
this rule for ages, and the history of the world 
has given us numerous examples of the evils 
of excesses. 

But many of us to-day seem to ignore com- 
pletely the wisdom of such admonitions. The 
suffering, both mental and physical, is frequent- 
ly drastic, for if we disregard the laws of na- 
ture or the verities of sanity, we must pay dear- 
ly for our acts. 

If we argue, as some do to-day, that much 
buying or other expenditures, makes for good 
business, we are likely to forget that frequently 
this is a misnomer and the actual profit is 
small. If a man spends more than he earns, 
someone is sure to suffer, because this makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for him to meet his 
just obligations. We can easily appreciate the 
consequences of this rash attitude. If we are 
unable to care for our necessities properly, it 
would be gross folly to incur others. 

But this simple rule of logic is seemingly 


ignored by many, with the vain idea that money 
was made for no other object than to dispose 
of it even before it has been earned. In other 
words, obligations are too frequently incurred 
that bring upon the head and shoulders burdens 
that cannot be borne, and that involve the vic- 
tim to such an extent that he finds it most an- 
noying. 

The allurments are found on every side to- 
day. There are attractions that haunt us with 
an unceasing cry. If our neighbor has some- 
thing that we do not possess, the craving soon 
becomes a mania with us to possess something 
alike or closely akin to the same, so that we too 
can make a show. If we see a new garment, an 
automobile, the advertisement of a new device, 
a show that appeals, the desire becomes in- 
satiable to possess the object or to see the show. 
On all sides the call is heard to spend, regard- 
less of the after effects. 

How many of us have not become verily sur- 
feited on the allurements that are continually 
haunting us? The craze is found in old and 
young alike. The cost seems within reason, or 
if it is beyond our financial ability, we are fre- 
quently willing to take a chance, a kind of gam- 
ble, to meet the obligations, provided we can do 
so. 

Too liberal an attiude of this kind brings up- 
on the heads of many dire results. The great 
trouble is that we are too ready to assume 
obligations without more than a limited idea of 
where or how we can reasonably take care of 
them. The hardship that this attitude works on 
both parties to the transaction is one of our 
present-day common evils. 

The burden is such often as to place many in 
a very embarrassing position, and only adds 
greater misery to a world that is already 
— down with enough of woe and hard- 
ship. 

Are we happier for all these aditional pos- 
sessions, especially when they are not paid for? 
Do we find the load helpful in making life’s 
journey more joyful? Alas, the cases of dis- 
tress and the many hours of unrest hardly 
compensate for the eagerly sought pleasures 
and possessions that very frequently only make 
us more discontented. 

The desire to imitate is so strong in our na- 
ture to-day that we too willingly undertake 
many things with the vain hope that the out- 
come will be far more alluring and satisfying 
than even the wildest dreams could make pos- 
sible. 

So we increase our sorrows and multiply our 
burdens in a way that gives one the impression 
that we are a vain and foolish people. 


Do we really know Christ in the breaking 
of the Bread as did the disciples at Emmaus? 










































“They have eyes and see not.”—Ps. 113:5. 
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aaa] HILE the splendor of the rising sun gilds the roofs and tur- cal 
rets of ancient Jericho, its beauty is lost on the thick-cur- an 


tained eyes of blind Bartimeus, as he sits before the city gates wa 
begging. Will the pall of sightless night ever be lifted from 
his eager eyes? Just now a ray of bright hope filters into his 
saddened soul as he learns from the jostling, surging mul- 
titude that the Sun of Justice, the Light of Light and Splendor of His Fa- tr 
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V7 ther, Jesus, is passing by. Hope engenders confidence, trust begets petition, ch 
| and from the lowly depths of his believing heart comes the fervent prayer: ~~. 
A) 4 “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” Again, and louder still he cries, s 
\\W) to drown the crowd’s rebukes that he hold his peace. The Master halts. “y 
by | He commands that the afflicted man be called. “What wilt thou that I do to ) 
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thee ?”—“Rabboni, that I may see.”—“Go thy way, thy faith hath made m 
thee whole.” Oh, joy inexpressible, Bartimeus sees, follows the Master, 
glorifies God. 

The melodious tongues in the ivy-clad belfry proclaim to the waking op 
world that this is the Lord’s day. Multitudes file through the open doors ey 
of God’s earthly temple. Many able-bodied entrants, after a meaningless fix 
aspersion and half-executed genuflection, sink into the appointed pews, mi 
constrained and apathetical witnesses of the sacrificial act. Mechanically int 
they follow the sacred rite. Jesus of Nazareth is coming. He tarries in be 
their midst. They behold Him with glassy, lifeless eyes. They see the Se 
Master’s robe of snowy white but penetrate no further. The light of faith im 
in their souls is too dim to enable their spiritual eyes to pierce the veil and mt 
gaze upon their God. Indeed, they are blind to their own blindness. How me 
eagerly the Master awaits a sign to heal them. He bends His eager ear to Hi 
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ur- catch some faintly whispered desire to be cured of this spiritual blindness 
ur- and apathy. Sorrowing, He passes on, and they depart, indigent beggars, 
tes wanting those lavish spiritual gifts that the royal Almoner showers into the 
sie waiting lap of faith-illumined and love-warmed souls. 

- To such as these an unlettered peasant could teach a striking lesson of 
~~ true wisdom and Christian philosophy. We must go to the humble village 
“a church at Ars. A simple peasant is on his way to his day’s toil. Deposit- 
a ing spade, hoe, and pickaxe at the door of God’s house, he enters for a 
me lengthy visit with his Lord. His gaze is fixed upon the tabernacle; his lips 
ts, are immovable. Surprised at this circumstance the holy curé asks him: 
: to “My good father, what do you say to our Lord during the long visits you 
.de pay Him every day and many times aday?” The good man replies: “I say 
- nothing to Him; I look at Him, and He looks at me.” What a lesson in 
“7 these simple words from this untutored husbandman! With M. Monnin 
we must exclaim: “A beautiful and sublime answer. He said nothing, he 
ing opened no book, he could not read, but he had eyes,—eyes of the body and 
ors eyes of the soul,—and he opened them, those of the soul especially, and 
ess fixed them on our Lord. ‘I look at Him.’ He fastened on Him his whole 
WS, mind, his whole heart; all his senses, and all his faculties. There was an 
illy interchange of ineffable thought in those glances which came and went 
in between the heart of the servant and the heart of the Master. This is the 
the secret, the great secret of attaining sanctity. To be saints is to form the 
‘ith image of Jesus Christ within us; and to form Jesus Christ within us, what 
and must we do? We must look at Him often, and look at Him long; for the 
‘ow more we look at Him, the more we shall love Him; and the more we love 
- to Him, the more we shall be led to imitate Him.” 


















































“Lord, that I may see.”—St. Luke 18:41. 
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The Human Side of Pius X 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


Y millions of Catholics the world over Pius 

X is loved as the pastor who invited all the 
faithful to come daily to the Master’s table, and 
gave their Friend to the very little ones; to 
those who follow history in the making, he is 
revered as the pope who condemned modern- 
ism, refused to compromise with the atheistical 
French government, inaugurated the codifica- 
tion of Canon Law, and issued a famous motu 
proprio on Church music. Now that his cause 
is being pushed at Rome, and he may soon be 
numbered among the Blessed, reverence has 
deepened, but perhaps love is a little overawed; 
although, holy as he was—or possibly, because 
he was so holy—Pius X was very, very human. 
No one could have been more magnetic, witty, 
kind, and affectionate than he. One of his 
friends said truly of him, “He had the biggest 
heart of any man alive.” 

As a child, in the little village of Riese, Jos- 
eph Sarto was not unlike other bright and 
healthy boys—always hungry, often in mis- 
chief, fond of games, and proud to serve Mass. 
“That little rascal! Many a cherry of mine 
found its way down his throat!” cried a very 
old man in Riese when Cardinal Sarto was cho- 
sen Pope. 

His parents were poor, and he, the eldest of 
their many children, helped with the care of 
his brothers and sisters, the simple, humdrum 
household tasks, and the heavier work of the 
garden—helped cheerfully, even merrily. And, 
in return, he was singularly beloved by each 
member of the big,noisy, edifyingly good family. 

Perhaps it was his early experience with very 
little children which taught Joseph Sarto the 
gentleness and tenderness toward them which 
characterized his whole life. As a young priest 
he not only paid special attention to their re- 
ligious instruction, but romped among them 
with keen enjoyment. As bishop, they had first 
place in his big, crowded heart. As pope, he 
was able to satisfy his love by giving them such 
a Gift as not even a Sovereign Pontiff had for 
them before. Even after he became the august 
prisoner of the Vatican children flocked to him, 
never in the least afraid, or even shy, in his 
presence. The very little ones he would take 
upon his knee. 

Signor Sarto died, in 1852, when his eldest 
son was a youth of seventeen. The mother 
thought her cup of joy was full when her Jos- 
eph was ordained priest, and she received Holy 
Communion from his hand at his first Mass; 
but she lived to see him Bishop of Mantua, Pa- 


triarch of Venice, and a Cardinal. After re 
ceiving the red hat, Cardinal Sarto’s first visit 
was to his mother, at Riese; and—childlike 
with her whom he still seemed but a child—he 
put on his scarlet “cappa magna” to show her 
how well he looked in his new finery. The poor, 
feeble old mother wept for joy to see him go 
splendidly attired. Well did she remember 
when, as his first biographer put it, he was 
clothed “‘as God willed.” She was eighty years 
of age at the time, and this was their last visit 
together. A few months later she died. 


Rosina, the eldest sister of Pius X, kept house 
for him during many years. At the age of sey- 
enteen she went to Tombolo, when he _ was 
named curate there, and afterwards she ac- 
companied him to Salzano. While he was Vicar- 
General at Treviso, and Bishop in Mantua, she 
cared for their mother! but after her death, 
she, with her two younger sisters and a niece, 
went to Venice to live with him. There they 
did all the work of the episcopal palace. When 
the Patriarch became Pope, their hearts were 
almost broken. Necessarily, their close, life 
long association with him was at an end. The 
four moved to Rome, where they rented a small 
apartment not far from the Vatican. Once a 
week they dined with Pius X, and on great feast 
days special seats were reserved for them in 
St. Peter’s: these were the privileges and the 
joys of their simple lives. Rosina died before 
her brother—to his deep sorrow. Anna, an- 
other of the sisters, died about three years ago; 
Maria is still living. 

Rosina Sarto did not always find easy the 
post of housekeeper to a saint. It was neces- 
sary that her hard-working brother should have 
nourishing food, and unfitting that one as dis- 
tinguished as he soon became should go shabbi- 
ly clad; but from the first Father Sarto con- 
sidered as wasted any money that was spent 
upon himself, and Rosina was often at her wit’s 
end suitably to provide for him with the pit- 
tance that was left from his almsgiving. 

One day, when Father Sarto was pastor at 
Salzano, a friend came to visit him, and soon 
after his arrival Rosina drew him aside, to say 
mysteriously, 

“Father Carlo, you are an old friend and 4 
very kind one —and a man will be here to-mor- 
row who sells shirting.”’ 

“Well?” the priest queried, quite at a loss to 
understand the connection. 

“Yesterday my brother received a little mon- 
ey, and he has hardly a shirt to his back,” Ro 
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sina explained. “If you urge him to buy some 
shirting, perhaps he will do it.” 

Father Carlo promised to do his best, but as 
soon as he broached the subject Father Sarto 
cut him short. 

“Nonsense, nonsense! 
he said. 

When the salesman came Father Carlo ex- 
amined his materials, selected a piece, and had 
acertain number of yards cut from it. Father 
Sarto was standing by, quite unconcerned; but 
as soon as the shirting had been cut Father 
Carlo turned to him, saying, 

“Now, pay up:—yards at such a price!” 

Father Sarto was disgusted, but there was 
nothing for it but to “waste” some of his pre- 
cious money. “Even you plot to betray me,” he 
complained to his friend. 

But Rosina was overjoyed. “God bless the 
day you came!”” she exclaimed to Father Car- 
lo. “If you had not been here to-day, by to- 
morrow there would have been neither money 
nor shirting.” 

It was always so. Every penny that he could 
possibly—not spare, but get hold of—was giv- 
ento the poor. When he was Patriarch of Ven- 
ice, he was, practically, no richer than he had 
been as a young curate. More than once his 
ring was at the pawnbroker’s. When he was 
elected Pope, his sisters said, with tears, “We 
are glad that we are strong and well able to 
support ourselves. It would break our hearts 
to be a burden to him, for henceforth the poor 
of the whole world will be his children.” And 
indeed, it was not long before Pius X was to 
Catholics everywhere what he had been to his 
Venetians, a “dear, dear, old Father.” No one 
who came in contact with him could fail to re- 
alize that he was at home with every human 
sorrow and every form of poverty, and longed 
to soothe and relieve them. 

The tact of Pius X was as delicate as his 
kindness, as 


I need nothing at all,” 





French Catholics, led by sixty-seven bishops, 
were present in St. Peter’s. At the close of the 
ceremony, when the Holy Father was borne 
through the crowd, in passing the French flag 
he leaned forward, lifted a fold, and reverently 
kissed it. By that gracious gesture he touched 
France’s heart of hearts. 

The spirit of fun which had characterized lit- 
tle Joseph Sarto remained with the priest dur- 
ing the busy years of his pastorate, and burned 
brightly under the load of care which he car- 
ried as Bishop, Patriarch, and Pope. He was 
habitually merry. “Those who talk with him 
always come away smiling, unless they have 
done something awful,” as someone said at 
Mantua. He was witty, too, and quick as a 
flash with a retort on every occasion. For in- 
stance, a well-meaning, effusive woman said to 
him, during a private audience, 

“I know that you are a ‘santo,’ and often 
work miracles.” 

The Holy Father answered, laughing, “It is 
a ‘Sarto’ that I am.” 

Again, urged by some one to give the cardi- 
nal’s hat to a friend of his own, Pius X replied, 
“But I cannot give him a cardinal’s hat. I am 
not a hatter, but only a tailor.” (Sarto is the 
Italian word for tailor.) 

And he knew how to make his wit serve his 
kindliness. A man having acted treacherously, 
he was called a traitor within hearing of Pius 
X. “Traitor is a hard word,” he objected gent- 
ly. “Let us say instead that he is a man of 
many skins—like an onion.” 

In sheer fun he used laughingly to protest 
against anyone admitting that he was growing 
old. “Say you’re good, and say you’re humble 
but never say you’re old,” he would advise. 

The coming of the World War broke the 
great heart of Pius X. He realized, as smaller 
men did not do for many a day, what misery 
had come upon the world—upon its youth, its 
women, and its 
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days after mobili- 
zation began he 
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bare little room 
in the Vatican. 
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the sun go to pray. It is said that miracles are 
being wrought there, as some fifteen years ago 
it was widely rumored that he, Pius X, was 
working frequent miracles as Pope—always 
disclaiming any part in the marvels that oc- 
curred, by explaining, “It is not I. It is the 
power of the Keys.” 

That our “dear, dear, old Father” may soon 
be honored among the Blessed is the hope of 
many hearts, for like his Master he went about 
doing good. From the humble beginnings of his 
life in the village of Riese until he laid down 
his unsupportable burden in the most stately 
palace in all the world, he was meek and hum- 
ble of heart, the kindest, as well as the best- 
beloved man of our day. 


Madeleine 


ETHEL KING 


OURTEEN years of age was Madeleine 

and a soldier’s daughter. Her father was 
commandant of a fort on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, twenty miles below Mon- 
treal. This was in 1692. 


At home, in old France, Louis XIV was on 
the throne. Here in New France were little 
scattered bands of settlers. Surrounding their 
clearings were the great dark forests in which 
lurked wild animals and, still more to be dread- 
ed, the Indians. 

They were a hardy lot, these pioneers. Some 
adventurous ones had come thither of their own 
choice. Madeleine’s father had been sent over 
by orders from his King. In letters to the home- 
land went no whimpering messages. The truth 
was told simply and starkly. So many dwell- 
ings burned at this time; so many men, women, 
and children slaughtered at another time. For- 
tune, death, all was recounted in the Governor’s 
dispatches, and still new colonists continued to 
arrive. 

There came now and then peaceful lulls. One 
of these calms must have settled on Verchére 
for the seigneur, Madeleine’s father, was or- 
dered to Quebec for a short tour of inspection. 
Her mother was away in Montreal. All un- 
suspecting of trouble ahead, the men of the set- 
tlement went out to their work in the fields the 
morning of October twenty-second. 

No one was left in the fort but two soldiers, 
an old man of eighty, Madeleine’s two brothers, 
boys of ten and twelve, and a number of women 
and children. Madeleine herseif was down at 
the landing place with Laviollette, a hired man. 
Suddenly without warning the sound of firing 
arose off where the men were at work. Ina 
moment forty or fifty Indians came bounding 
into view. 


Laviollette screamed, ‘Mademoiselle, run 
here come the Iroquois!” 

“T ran for the fort,” so Madeleine told her 
story later, “commending myself to the Holy 
Virgin. The Iroquois who chased after me, see- 
ing they could not catch me alive before | 
reached the gate, stopped and fired at me. The 
bullets whistled about my ears and made the 
time seem very long.” 

As she neared the fort she cried out: “To 
arms! To arms!” hoping desperately some one 
would come out to aid her. But none did. At 
the gate were two distraught women who had 
seen their husbands killed in the fields. She 
drew these women inside and shut tight the 
gate. 

The two soldiers who had been left on guard 
she found in the block house that was just out- 
side the fort and connected with it by a cov- 
ered runway. Here the ammunition was kept. 
The two soldiers were in a pitiable state of 
fright. One was cowering in a corner, the other 
had a lighted match in his hand, “To set fire 


’ 


to the powder and blow us all up!” he told her 
in panic. 
“You are a miserable coward!” she cried. 


99 


“Go out of this place!” He fled away before 
her. She put on a soldier’s hat and took hold 
of a gun. To her young brothers she said: 
“Let us fight to the death. We are fighting for 
our country and our religion. Remember that 
our father has taught you that gentlemen are 
born to shed their blood for the service of God 
and the King.” 

The boys were like herself. Even the coward- 
ly soldiers grew bolder at her words. All of 
them began to fire from the loop holes upon the 
Iroquois. Not knowing its state of weakness, 
the Indians refrained from attacking the fort 
for the present and contented themselves in 
butchering all the unfortunate ones they found 
outside. 

A canoe was sighted making down the St. 
Lawrence for the landing place. In the little 
craft was a Frenchman, Fontaine, and his 
family, trying to make the safety of the fort. 
The Indians still hovered about. Madeleine 
begged the two soldiers, La Bonte and Gachet, 
to go with her to Fontaine’s aid, but they re 
fused. All alone then, leaving the hired man, 
Laviollette, to guard the gate, she went herself 
to the landing. The Indians were startled into 
quiet watchfulness as the Fontaines landed and 
marched up with Madeleine into the shelter of 
the fort. . 

Winter strikes early in Canada. That night 
wind, hail, and snow beat furiously upon the 
fort and all within felt that in the darkness 
and terror of the storm the Indians would make 
the attempt to climb over the ramparts and 
ti want 
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Again Madeleine’s own words, taken down 
from her lips later by Marquis de Beauharnais: 
“] assembled all my troops, that is to say six 
persons, and spoke to them thus, ‘God has saved 
us to-day from the hands of our enemies, but 
we must take care not to fall into their snares 
to-night. As for me I want you to see that I 
am not afraid. I will take charge of the fort 
with an old man of eighty and another who nev- 
er fired a gun; and you, Pierre Fontaine, with 
La Bonte and Gachet (our two soldiers) will go 
to the blockhouse with the women and children, 
because that is the strongest place; and if lam 
taken, don’t surrender, even if I am cut to piec- 
es and burned before your eyes.’” 

Her brothers she placed at the two corners 
of the fort, the old man at the third and herself 
at the fourth. All through the dreadful night 
these four lookouts held their watch. “All’s 
well!” passed the cry from one to another. The 
keen-eared Indians heard and dared not attack. 


Shortly after midnight sounds were heard 
coming that way. The sentinel at the gate 
called out this news. Then the discovery was 
made that it was the few remaining cattle, 
which had not been killed or taken away by 
the Indians, that were seeking shelter from the 
storm. At first Madeleine feared to admit them. 
It might be some trick of the enemy, she 
thought. But after a while the pleading cries 
of the poor beasts prevailed. She opened the 
gate and with her brothers on guard with ri- 
fles, let the creatures enter. 

At last daylight broke. “Everybody took 
courage except,” and here a note of condescen- 
sion creeps into this pioneer girl’s narrative, 
“except M. Marguerite, the wife of Sieur Fon- 
taine, who being extremely timid, as all Pari- 
sian women are, asked her husband to carry her 
to another fort. He replied gallantly that he 
would never abandon the fort while Made- 
moiselle Madelon was there. 

For a week the siege continued. Scarcely 
taking time to eat and with hardly any sleep 
this noble girl and her little band held the fort 
this long time. Then one night, all silently, 
help arrived. The weary sentinel heard some- 
thing and called out, “Qui vive?” 

Madeleine, we read, was dozing with her head 
on a table, a rifle resting across her arms. She 
started up and from the parapet she cried, 
“Who are you?” Then came the blessed words, 
“We are Frenchmen. It is La Monnerie here 
to bring you help.” 

_ Down to the river she went to meet them. So 
tired she could but drag herself along, and yet 
she managed to draw herself up and saluted 

e Lieutenant, “Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you!” 

He found the fort in good order, a sentinel 
at each corner. “Monsieur,” she told him, “It 


is time to relieve them. 
the bastions for a week!” 

A few years ago the public library of New 
York published a list of books that had to do 
with that sublime virtue, heroism. Madeleine 
is marked off here under the subdivision of He- 
roes and Heroines of American History, a 
goodly lot. Francis Parkman wrote of her, 
“The Heroine of Verchére, in his “Count Fron- 
tenac and New France Under Louis XIV.” In 
another book, K. B. Seetser’s “Ten Girls From 
History,” Madeleine is one of them. 


The Host That Cured 


Translated from the French, by Sr. M. AGNES 


We have not been off 


M. Jon. Svenson recounted in his “Souvenirs of my 
Life as a Missionary in Denmark,” a touching anecdote 
which we are happy to be able to reproduce here for 
the glory of the Holy Eucharist. May this simple re- 
cital inspire in those who read it, a greater love for 
Jesus Christ, their King, and a greater desire to receive 
Him frequently in the Sacrament of His love. 


ai | HE letter carrier one day brought to me 
a written message from a brother priest, 
which read as follows: “There is at this mo- 
ment, in the region of Overvindinge, a good old 
woman who is at the point of death. She is 
about seventy years of age. She is the only 
Catholic inhabitant of the place. She lives with 
her son, who is a married man. He works there 
on a deserted little farm. He, his wife and his 
children are all Protestants. He has just writ- 
ten to me saying that his mother is dying and 
calls for a Catholic priest. 

“I am unable to go. Will you take your 
bicycle and go to her, in my place, and prepare 
the poor woman for death? It is true that the 
journey is a long one and may take you the en- 
tire day, but I shall be forever grateful to you 
if you do me this favor, especially if you make 
the journey by to-morrow. 

Yours truly, 
P. De. Geyr. 

“As I had a great distance to travel, I set out 
early in the morning and arrived at my destina- 
tion shortly before midday. The little farm lay 
in the midst of a vast fertile country which 
stretched out to the south of the Isle of Seeland. 

“When I arrived, the poor woman was appar- 
ently in her agony and presented a very pitiable 
aspect. Her face was a purplish blue in color, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
she could draw a breath. Unable to rest, she 
tossed about almost continually in her bed. 

“I approached and saluted her. She made 
a sign to me but was too ill to utter even a word. 
I bent my head down a little closer to her’s and 
spoke with her. I was very much surprised 
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when, with a great effort, she managed to speak 
these words, and sufficiently plain enough to be 
understood by me: ‘I would like you to hear 
my confession.’ 

“TI then asked to be left alone with her for a 
few minutes and she confessed as well as her 
feeble condition would allow. After this I knelt 
down to say some prayers. When finished, I 
turned towards the dying woman and pro- 
nounced slowly the words of the liturgy. I took 
the Sacred Host in my hand and communicated 
her. My prayers were mingled with the sighs 
and sobs of those around her. 

“It was with great difficulty that the good 
old grandmother opened her mouth to receive 
the Bread of Angels. During all this time her 
face continued to bear the appearance of a dy- 
ing person: the drops of sweat stood out upon 
her brow and her face retained the purplish 
blue color which I remarked upon first entering 
her room. 

“After receiving Holy Communion, she closed 
her lips and her countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of profound happiness and peace. I 
left her a moment to return to the little table on 
which was placed a bowl of water to purify my 
fingers, a custom in accordance with liturgical 
rules. Scarcely had I dipped my fingers in the 
water than, all at once, I heard some words ut- 
tered by a loud, strong voice. 

“T was quite certain that I had not heard the 
voice before. It was not the voice of the farm- 
er, nor of his wife, nor of their children. It 
was not the voice of anyone whom I had heard 
speak since entering the house. 

““My Father! My Father!’ were the words 
it said. I turned around to see from whence the 
strange voice came. All present were on their 
knees; their heads were turned towards the 
bed on which the dying woman lay. The words 
seemed to come from that direction. 

“*My Father! My Father!’ the same words 
were repeated. This time I also turned my eyes 
toward the dying woman. Imagine my sur- 
prise! In a few seconds I saw a radical change 
come over the dying features. The leaden color 
had disappeared and, instead of the sick grand- 
mother, I saw an aged woman sitting upright in 
the bed. She turned her face toward me and 
smiled sweetly. Her countenance glowed with 
the pink and white colors of perfect health. At 
first I could not believe my senses and asked my- 
self if I were not dreaming. 

“*My Father,’ continued the woman, now no 
longer dying but well, ‘My Father, I am cured.’ 
Her son, his wife, the children, and I quickly 
hastened to her side. I was actually dumb with 
surprise when I saw the change in her face. 

“ “My Father,’ she continued, ‘I am complete- 
ly cured.’ 


“*But how did this thing happen?’ 
her. 

“My Father, I do not know, but at the same 
moment in which you placed the Sacred Host on 
my tongue, I felt that I was entirely cured, 
Then the good old woman took both my hands 
in hers and said: ‘Father, it is our Blessed Say. 
iour who has cured me.’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, | 
believe you are right.’ 

“TI then proposed to the entire family to kneel 
down and recite in unison the customary 
prayers of thanksgiving said after receiving 
Holy Communion. They did as I requested and 
together we performed this pious act. The 
woman who had been cured joined in too, and in 
a voice so strong and clear that it dominated 
ours. 

“When the prayers were finished, she asked 
if she might get up. Her son, not daring to 
make the trial, counselled her to remain in her 
bed until evening, and if she continued to feel 
as well then as now, he would permit her to do 
so. He pleaded so effectually that she consented 
to abide by his advice. 

“The farmer then invited me to remain and 
have dinner with the family. As this offered 
me a good opportunity to see if the cure was 
durable or merely the effect of a passing de. 
lirium, I willingly consented. 

“During the three hours that followed, and 
which I spent at the farm, the woman remained 
in perfect health and had no relapse into her 
former condition. The entire family believed 
that it was our Blessed Savior who had wrought 
the cure and this without a doubt was the case. 
The family were filled with admiration and 
gratitude and knew not how to thank the Good 
God sufficiently for so great a benefit.” 

Many months later the author returned to 
visit the old lady and found her in perfect 
health and busily engaged in the performance of 
her household duties. 


I asked 


All on a Summer’s Cruise 
(Continued from page 260) 


to go—I do know this, though—TI shall remen- 
ber all of your faces and recognize you again if 
I do not see you for many a long year, and! 
hope that many of us may again put out to sea 
on another cruise! 


A Major Operation 
V. D. 


My evils a tumor have grown to be, 

Which the knife of compunction must sever from me; 
No matter how keenly the pain I shall feel, 

God’s ointment of pardon will strengthen and heal. 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—The world’s longest telephone circuit is from San 
Diego, Cal., to Stockholm, Sweden, a distance of 8600 
miles. The telephone talk travels along open wires, 
land-telephone cable, submarine cable, and through the 
ether. Owing to difference in time, the western voice 
arrived in Sweden nearly nine hours: before it started. 

—The per capita cost of illness in the United States 
in estimated at $31.08 annually. One third of this loss 
is in wages, and two thirds is for medical care. 

—The N. C. W. C. has the following on the folly 
of certain scientists. “It is remarkable how many men, 
successful in scientific achievement, particularly in the 
field of applied science, often become illogical even to 
the point of foolishness when they leave the path of 
their chosen study. The late Luther Burbank left his 
plants and flowers to deliver his ideas on what he called 
the inconsistency of a good God and a burning hell. 
Sir Arthur Keith and Sir Oliver Lodge have recently 
indulged in an idle and almost ludicrous speculation on 
life beyond the grave. Nikola Tesla, scientist and elec- 
trical pioneer, has concluded that we are but waves 
in space and time, and dissolve to exist no more.” 

—Man with all his inventions for brilliant lighting, 
has never solved the riddle of the firefly’s light. It has 
acold light. In the tropics, a species of firefly, called 
the cucogus, emits enough light to illumine the native’s 
hut. If our firefly be a candle, the cucogus is the in- 
candescent light. The Almighty Builder has left many 
secrets for man still to solve. 

—The fastest mile made by a running horse was in 
seventy-five seconds, by a railway train in thirty 
seconds, by a motor car in sixteen seconds and by an 
airplane in eleven seconds. The grandson of to-day 
can travel nearly ninety times as fast as was possible 
for the grandfather in his teens. The limit to the speed 
for human travel is not in the machine for speed, but 
in the body for endurance. 

—Air mail service has grown so common that it no 
longer attracts attention,—one of the best signs of suc- 
cess. Two years ago air mail was only on one line 
between New York and San Francisco. To-day scarce- 
ly any large city in the United States is without its 
airmail route. The mail plane will scon carry a special 
mail clerk for sorting the mail enroute. 

—Mr. Eastman announces a perfected movie picture 
in colors. The development of the film is done by the 
kodak company. 

—American rubber plantations in South America 
promises to break the monopoly in rubber now held by 
British interests in the Far East. 


—The word ‘cloud-burst’ is a misnomer. Clouds do 
not burst and do not pour forth their water in a mo- 
ment. Older ideas pictured a cloud burst also as water- 
Spouts carried into the air, and then falling suddenly. 


The present explanation of a cloud-burst holds it to be 
merely a violent thunder-storm. The rising air currents 
may retard the falling rain until the accumulated 
weight pour down the rain in torrents. 

—tThe trend in radio is to refinements of fundamental 
inventions. Transmission by beams in a definite direc- 
tion opens a field for transmission of personal messages, 
and promises non-interferance with other stations. The 
evolution of the loud-speaker has progressed until the 
limitations of sound quality are now due to the broad- 
casting station, and not to the horn. New types of loud 
speakers, such as the magneto-striction with change 
in the dimensions of iron when magnetized, or the long 
horn curled into a small space, secure the low tones 
which were formerly lost. The four-element or ‘shield- 
grid’ tube has aroused much enthusiasm. It eliminates 
the need of neutralization in the ordinary wave lengths. 
The alternating current set, which can plug directly 
into the lighting circuit, proves very popular, but is not 
as efficient as the set lighting the filament from a stor- 
age battery. The audio transformers have shown much 
improvement, so that one tube instead of two may be 
used in the last stage of sound amplification. 

—The success of sterilized water is shown by the 
report of seven large American cities without a single 
case of typhoid fever for over a year. 


—Educators will be interested in the report on chil- 
dren with impaired hearing. A phonograph audiometer, 
which sends messages from a phonograph, with vary- 
ing degrees of sound intensity, showed that about fif- 
teen per cent of the children tested had impaired hear- 
ing. The children and teachers had been unaware of 
the fact. On examining the school records it was found 
that the children with impaired hearing had repeated 
four times as many classes as those with normal hear- 
ing. 

—Alcohol in the body! It manufactures its own, and 
has about three-thousandths of one per cent of total 
weight even in the strictest teetotaler. 

—Recording an earthquake a day, instead of ten or 
twelve a month, is the expectation of the new seismo- 
graphs installed at Fordham University, New York. 

—An evidence of the effective sterilization in the 
canning industry is found in the disappearance of botu- 
lism. Botulism is a form of poisoning from canned 
goods when certain germs are not killed. The few cases 
reported last year were all from home canning, and 
not from the commercial canning. 

—An investigation of ventilation for schools has 
shown that window ventilation is as effective, if not 
more effective, as forced ventilation systems. The re- 
sults also showed that there was less respiratory dis- 
ease in rooms with proper temperature than in rooms 
over- or underheated. 

—tThe curved line as a line of beauty, but to give the 
effect of a straight line, has been employed in the 
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buildings of the Art Center in Philadelphia. The prin- 
ciple was borrowed from the old Greeks. The human 
eye, when viewing large buildings built in straight 
lines, owing to perspective, will find the lines apparent- 
ly distorted. A slight curving of the lines helps to 
remedy this optical illusion. 

—The airplane is by far the most refined vehicle 
for transportation. Even in such items as wheels, it 
leads in lightness and strength of construction. 

COLUMBAN THUIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Forty-five parishes have been established in the 
diocese of Cleveland since the installation of Bishop 
Schrembs on Sept. 8, 1921. 

—High honors have come this year to several re- 
ligious in America. Bro. Paul, who since 1925 had been 
at the head of the American Province of the Xaverian 
Brothers, has been elected Supérior General of the 
whole Congregation, whose motherhouse is at Bruges, 
Belgium. 

—Very Rev. Isidore Oberhauser, C. PP. S., professor 
of liturgy in the seminary of the Congregation of the 
Precious Blood, at Carthagena, Ohio, has been elected 
secretary general of the Congregation of the Precious 
Blood with residence at Rome. The term of office is for 
twelve years. 

—Just recently Havana was the scene of a First 
Communion celebration in which some seven hundred 
little ones were the recipients. Mgr. Pedro Gonzales 
Estrada, assisted by four priests, administered the 
heavenly banquet. 

—The Creighton University at Omaha, endowed by 
Count Creighton, will on Oct. 18, 19, and 20 celebrate 
its golden jubilee. This flouishing institution is con- 
ducted by the Jesuits. 

—Mother Frances Cabrini, foundress of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, who died a holy 
death on Dec. 28, 1917, while visiting the houses of her 
order in this country, may one day be numbered among 
the canonized saints. The first steps towards beatifica- 
tion are now on. Although the motherhouse of these 
sisters is in Italy, the foundress personally established 
houses of her community in various dioceses of the 
United States from New York to Los Angeles. 

—Sister Mary de Sales O’Neill, C. S. C., of St. Mary’s 
Convent, Notre Dame, Ind., recently celebrated the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of her entrance into the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross. Sister de Sales, who is 
ninety-one years of age, is one of a band of nurses who 
set out from St. Mary’s in Civil War days in the early 
sixties to administer to the wounded soldiers. Rev. 
James O’Neill, S. J., of Cincinnati, a grandnephew, 
celebrated the jubilee Mass. 


Benedictine 
—When the chapter of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Wash., convened on Aug. 28 for the election of a suc- 


cessor to the recently deceased Abbot Oswald Baran, 
the Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., a noted educator 


of St. Benedict Abbey, Atchison, Kan., was chosen to 
fill the vacancy. After the election has been confirmed 
by Rome the abbatial benediction will take place. 

—The Holy See has named the Rt. Rev. Aleuin 
Deutsch, O. S. B., S. T. D., Abbot of St. John’s, Minne 
sota, Apostolic Administrator of the Abbey of the 
Sacred Heart in Oklahoma. Very Rev. Alphonse Sav. 
sen, O. S. B., who had been administrator of Sacred 
Heart Abbey, has now been appointed prior thereof, 

—Abbot Alcuin, who is also Apostolic Administrator 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, N. D., which was 
forced to the wall some years ago because of financial 
difficulties, has appointed Rev. Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B, 
Prior of the newly reorganized Abbey of the Assump- 
tion at Richardton. 

—Very Rev. Alfred Mayer, O. S. B., Prior of S$, 
John’s Abbey for many years, has been forced by ill 
health to resign his office. Very Rev. Basil Stegmann, 
O. S. B., is his successor. 

—Rev. Leo Scherer, 0. S. B., of Conception Abbey, 
who had been chaplain for some months of the Bene 
dictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration at Clyde, Mo, 
near by, died after a short illness at St. Margaret's 
Hospital, Kansas City, on Aug. 14. The deecased, who 
was born in Switzerland nearly seventy years ago, had 
been a priest forty-five years. 

—The Benedictine parish of St. Scholastica, at Shoal 
Creek, Ark., celebrated its golden jubilee on Aug. 15, 
Rev. Peter Engel, of East St. Louis, IIl., a son of the 
parish, was celebrant of the Mass. Bishop Morris, of 
Little Rock, and Abbot Edward Burgert, of Subiaco, 
were among the clergy present. 

—Weingarten Abbey in Wuerttemberg, founded in 
1047, but suppressed by the secular power in 1803, 
then restored in 1922, had its first ordinations to the 
priesthood in more than a century on Sept. 2nd. The 
new priests are Fathers Conrad Winter and Maurus 
Mauch. On the same occasion the diaconate was con- 
ferred on Fr. Columban Buhl. 

—By Papal Brief the Priory of Neuburg near He- 
delberg has been raised to the rank of abbey, although 
the election of an abbot will not take place at present. 
At the inauguration of the new abbey the Rt. Rev. 
Archabbot Raphael, of Beuron, celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass. The original priory was formerly a Goethe 
museum. 

—The Prince of Hohenzollern, who spent the feast 
of St. Lawrence, Aug. 10, at the Archabbey of Beuron, 
made the day a memorable one for the community by 
donating to the Archabbey the grounds surrounding the 
monastery. Up to the present this property had been 
leased to the monks. 


From St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa.: 


Very Rev. Felix Fellner, O. S. B., formerly Subprior 
of the Archabbey and long professor of history, has re 
cently been named Prior to succeed Very Rev. Daniel 
Kaib, O. S. B., whose failing health made the change 
imperative. 

On Aug. 25 Rev. Oswald Baker, O. S. B., sailed from 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Our Sioux Indian Misstons 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Sioux Indian Missionaries 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§.D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D 


October Days 


The land is preparing for its wintry sleep. Leaves, 
red, yellow, and brown, are scurrying along before the 
breeze with a sad, melancholy, foreboding sound, rus- 
tling in protest against being thus unceremoniously 
hustled along to make room for the snowflakes which 
will be falling ere long. The winds whine and scold, 
grumbling over their appointed task of clearing the 
trees of their summer burden, and though not cold as 
yet, they whisper of low temperatures to come, of rag- 
ing blizzards, of hail and sleet and scudding grey clouds. 
But their shriek and whine bring also happy reminis- 
cences in their wake—glimpses of warm firesides and 
cozy tea tables, and turkey and pumpkin and cran- 
berries, and mixed in with the sleet and hail are thrill- 
ing pictures of glittering Christmas trees and happy 
family gatherings, and old Santa—last but not least. 

What do the winds say to the little Indian children 
and to their parents? Alas, to some of them it will 
mean only a dreary existence in a drafty cabin or shack 
of logs or old tin, a huddling, half-frozen around a fire 
that eats faster than sticks can be provided, a shud- 
dering as each wild blast of roaring wind and onslaught 
of sleet and snow strikes roof and walls and windows, 
with clothing all too thin, bedding often in rags, and 
children whose little quavering stomachs are usually 
but half-filled. Then the colds, the coughs that refuse 
to go away but settle deep down on the chest and lungs, 
the dampness of a mud floor, the trickle of rain through 
a bad roof, the sifting of powdery snow through each 
uncaulked aperture, the rawness of a sudden thaw, the 
violence of a new freeze up—all that spells Indian life 
on our reservations to-day. 


The Indian Census 


Father Ambrose states that in the census report he 
received, forty-orie deaths are recorded as against forty- 
three births among the native Sioux population for the 
year ending June 30. Most of these victims were 
daimed by the dread tuberculosis germ, caused by in- 
adequate Pua Bey unsanitary living conditions, lack of 
warm clothing and nourishing food. All these 

ad enemies the self-sacrificing missionary is 
trying te combat single-handed—that is, the Catholic 
missionary. Other missionaries are there too, but they 
of the various sects choose always the most comfortable 
living places, have plenty of money at their disposal, 
fred houses for themselves, and large buildings for the 

dian children whom they seek to entice away from 
the true Faith. 

It has been observed by a secular writer in one of the 

Tm magazines that the Catholic missionaries never 

a territory with regard to their own comfort. 

t out to a wild, lonely prairie, they proceed to “make 
something out of nothing,” sparing no sacrifice to them- 
selves, putting their all—heart, soul, body, and mind 


into the gristmill of Christ, that it may grind out souls 
whiter than the snow, washed in the blood of the Lamb. 
Often the missionary has nothing to go on but his trust 
in Providence, and somehow, some way, the mission 
grows up, doing its work of saving souls in God’s own 
marvelous way. 

We present herewith a picture of a family of little 
ones and their father, in Father Ambrose’s parish; 
their mother lies ill to death in the shack close by, of 
TB, while the little baby is likewise stricken with the 
dread malady, and it will not be long before the Grim 
Reaper claims both. Note how anxiously the father 
looks down at his little one. No doubt he is thinking 
that his strong arms will not protect the tiny lamb very 
long, nor keep it from slipping from his grasp to the 
grave. Two other children look innocently on, unaware 
of the calamity impending over their heads. 


The New School 


Work on the new school is going on slowly, due to 
lack of funds. Daily the little children anxiously ask 
when the school will be finished, so eager are they to 
come back and place themselves under the care of the 
good sisters, whom they love. We print a picture of the 
corner stone of the new school, showing that it was 
built under the patronage of the Little Flower, in honor 
of the saintly Sister St. Alfred, who lost her life in 
the flames that destroyed the former school. 

Within the receptacle in this stone were placed 
souvenirs of the Little Flower, Bernadette of Lourdes, 
and a St. Benedict’s medal once worn by the late Sister 
Annella, whose saintly life was described in the pages 
of THE GRAIL for July. There was also enclosed a docu- 
ment briefly noting the tragic sacrifice of Sister St. 
Alfred, and the great work of over half a century done 
by her sister associates. Tribute was also made to the 
memory of the early missionaries. Fathers Bonnin, 
Carew, Claude Ebner, O. S. B., and the late Father 
Jerome Hunt, O. S. B., who spent over forty years on 
the reservation where Father Ambrose now is. Credit 


was given, too, to good Brother Giles, a faithful Bene- 
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dictine brother, who has spent over half a century in 
the service of these same Indians. He is still “on the 
job” and working as hard as ever. 


School Being Plastered 


The school is being plastered, and when the plasterers 
are finished, the carpenters and cement workers will 
come in turn; then come the various installations of 
heating plant, plumbing, water system and lighting 
plant, besides the equipment of beds, desks, kitchen 
range, bake oven and laundry fixtures. To meet these 
requirements in part, a very dear friend of the missions 
has mortgaged all he has in order to make Father Am- 
brose a loan of $10,000. He has such confidence in the 
Little Flower that he feels certain she will not allow 
him to suffer any loss. Is not that a wonderful faith? 
Do you think our Lord will let such an act of generosity 
go unrewarded? That man will receive some very great 
blessing before long; we are sure of it. Our Lord all 
but performs miracles for those who are generous to 
His poor. 

It seems God wishes to distribute opportunities for 
doing good among the many instead of sending two or 


three large benefactors. Father Ambrose tells how. 


many a widow and toil-worn laborer, invalids and even 
orphans, send him little amounts, longing to help in his 
work of love, unable to give more, but sending their 
hearts along with the small gift. 


Two Visitors 


Father Ambrose recently had two visitors, old Indian 
pupils of his who were gifted by God with brains and 
brilliance. They are Mr. and Mrs. Bonnin, both mem- 
bers of the Yankton Sioux tribe. Mr. Bonnin is a grad- 
uate of a law school, and has an office in Washington, 
D. C., while his wife is a gifted writer, and has several 
books to her credit. Father had not seen Mr. Bonnin 
for over thirty-five years, and though they are grand- 
parents, one would never think it to look at them, so 
well preserved are they. Occasionally the missionary 
comes across these compensations for his faithful la- 
bors. They received the first rudiments of learning at 
the mission school, which planted the germs of their 
future success by cultivating the little minds and souls 
which were afterward to scintillate in unequalled bril- 
liance. Here and there the missionaries do come across 
extraordinarily gifted Indians, whose ambition draws 
them to ever higher studies, until later they make their 
mark in the world. 

As a general rule all the children are bright and 
eager to learn, and 


Silver Foil 


We thank the following kind ladies for sending yg 
nice packages of silver and tin foil, which will be solg 
for the benefit of the mission. They are: Miss Mary 
Weigand, Dover, Ohio; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Miss Delia Mullen, New York City; Miss Helen 
Jane Finn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Steinberger, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; and one without a name from New Qn 
leans, La. May God bless them all for trying to help 
in some way. 


Another Sewing Machine 


Another sewing machine has found its way to Seve, 
Dolors, the gift of Mrs. S. of Jasper, Ind., (who dogs 
not wish her name known). She sent the money ty 
Clare Hampton, and a very good used Singer machine 
was purchased and sent on its happy way to Fort Tot. 
ten, there to make itself useful this fall among the 
Indian children, whose dresses it will sew, along with 
the three others sent by Mrs. H. of Lexington, Ky. Fa. 
ther Ambrose states that the Indian girls take great 
pleasure in using the sewing machines, and soon attain 
a proficiency that might be envied by girls with all the 
advantages of civilization. 


Immaculate Conception Mission 


Father Justin has been on a tour, collecting funds 
for an addition to the present schoo] building, which 
has become sadly inadequate for the number of Indian 
children applying for admission. It was originally built 
to accommodate eighty children, but last season Father 
made room in every possible corner to admit the ad- 
ditional seventy or so, even moving his own bed to the 
tool house, and using the basement under the church 
Five thousand dollars is needed for this work, but we 
do not know yet how successful Father has been. He 
has not yet obtained the new oven needed to bake bread 
for the mission; winter is coming on apace, and the 
poor patient sisters are still struggling along with the 
old, decrepit oven, which all but refuses to bake. May 
our Lord inspire the old friends of this mission to re 
member it again in its need. 


Pledge Tickets 


All the pledge tickets have not yet found a place to 
go. If a thousand persons would pledge $1.00 a month 
for two years, that would be $24,000. How big that 

would look to our 





after fifty years 
more of faithful, 
persistent education 
among the tribes, 
we may hope that 
there will be no 
more uneducated In- 
dians—at least very 
few. And this will 
have been accom- 
plished mostly by 
the Catholic mission- 
aries, who were not 
afraid to penetrate 
into the lonely prai- 
ries, visiting all the 
scattered homes, 
blessing, instructing, 
administering sacra- 
ments, and rounding 
up the little lambs 
to the warm fold of 
the Faith. 





INDIAN FATHER WITH HIS LITTLE ONES 


good Father Am 
brose! Many of us 
know what trouble 
building a house is 
—there are many 
worries even when 
the money is o 
hand with which to 
pay for the work 
What must it be 
then when work has 
progressed to 38 
point where all the 
dollars have 
used up and there is 
no telling where the 
next one is coming 
from? That is the 
position Father ism 
just now. The build- 
ing stands waiting 
(Continued on page 
284) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—October ways, 
October days, October landscape in a haze. October is 
here again and who is there that does not love October 
with its crisp autumn air and beautiful, varied land- 
sape; the yellow grape leaves, golden cottonwoods, 
and richly colored maples. The oak leaves brown and 
sere rustle as they fall. Nuts are dropping, squirrels 
are gaily running from limb to limb, while the rabbits 
surry hither and thither in the undergrowth, or dart 
bravely across the country road. 


O suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 

And golden rod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When on the ground red apples lie, 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 


O suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


The Lad Worthwhile 


Wanted, at once, by the busy old world, 
A lad that is brave and strong, 
One who will shoulder his load with a smile 
And bear it along with a song. 
The world has a place for a willing lad 
Who is not afraid to work, 
But it turns away with averted eye 
From the laggard and drone and shirk. 


Wanted, a boy who is clean in his thoughts, 
One who is true as truth, 
Who can work and wait till his dreams come 


true, 
With the blessed faith of youth. 
For the world has need of those golden dreams, 
And the dreams of the boy who holds it fast 
Becomes the truth of the man. 


Wanted, a boy who can roll up his sleeves 
And help the old world along, 
Who shoulders his load with a merry laugh, 
And bears it away with a song. 
For the world has need of a merry song 
And the world has need of a smile, 
» here’s to the laddie who brings it, 
The lad who is worth while.—Ex. 


October 12th marks the 436th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. 

Christopher Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy, 
about 1451. His father, who prepared wool for spin- 
ners, is commonly spoken of as a wool comber. Wool 
combing was done by hand in those days now it is done 
by machinery. Very little is known of the boyhood of 
Columbus, but it is generally thought that he had very 
little schooling as few boys at that time received much 
education. However, when Columbus went to school, 
he applied himself well, for we know that he learned 
Latin, mathematics, geography, and history, and also 
how to draw maps and charts. 


The harbors of Genoa were always busy with ships 
coming and going, and Columbus used to sit on the 
wharfs watching the ships and dreaming dreams of 
what he should like to do when he became a man. How- 
ever, he did not wait until he was a man to go to sea, 
for we are told that he began a seafaring life at the age 
of fourteen. 

Every school child knows how Columbus, when he had 
grown older, went to King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella for help, and how the queen helped him fit out 
ships, but not everyone knows that Columbus was a 
Catholic and that, the night before land was discovered, 
the ship’s crew assembled to sing a hymn in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin as was their custom each evening. 

After the great discovery, when they returned to 
Palos, Spain, church bells were rung and a High Mass 
of Thanksgiving was celebrated. It is interesting to 
note that the first gold that was brought from America 
was by order of Queen Isabella made into a monstrance. 
This monstrance is still kept in the church at Seville in 
Spain. 

THE GRAIL CALENDAR 


THE GRAIL Calendar for October is before me. This 
is the month of the Holy Rosary. On the 2nd occurs 
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the feast of the holy Guardian Angel. On the 4th is 
the feast of St. Francis of Assisi, and on the 7th occurs 
the feast of the Most Holy Rosary. 


Bible Verses for October 


A prophet is not without honor but in his own coun- 
try. 

Be ye therefore merciful as your Father also is mer- 
ciful. 

Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 

Beware of false prophets who come to you in the 
clothing of sheep. 

Many false prophets shall arise, and shall seduce 
many. 

Man is born to labor and the bird to fly. 

All men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge 
of God. ; ; 

Let none of you imagine evil in his heart against his 
friends. 

Have we not all one Father? 
us? 


One God who created 


The Month of the Angels 


October is devoted not only to the Holy Rosary but 
to the Holy Angels as well. The Angels, as you learned 
in the catechism, are pure spirits without a body. But 
do you know that the word angel is from the Greek and 
that it means messenger? At various times angels were 
sent from heaven to bear messages to men. To men- 
tion only one, the Archangel Gabriel was sent to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to announce to her that God had 
chosen her to be the Mother of His only begotten Son, 
Jesus. 

The angelic spirits, as we read in Holy Scripture, are 
divided into nine choirs, as follows: Angels, Arch- 
angels, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Dominations, 
Thrones, Cherubim, and Seraphim. 

God in His goodness has given each one of us an 
angel to watch over us, to keep harm from us, to guide 
us on the path of virtue, and thus lead us on the way 
to heaven. This is our holy Guardian Angel. We 
should not fail to invoke his aid every day. Let us 
never forget that he is always by our side. Some of the 
saints and other holy persons were permitted to see 
their Guardian Angels very often. There was St. 
Frances of Rome, who had this great privilege, also 
the saintly Gemma Galgani, who died a few years ago 
in Italy. 

With the names of three of the Archangels, Sts. 
Michael, Gabriel, and Ravhael, we are quite familiar, 
but there are four others that are not so generally 
known. These are Sts. Uriel, Jehudiel, Saltiel (or 
Sealtiel), and Barachiel. 

Each of the seven sacraments has an Archangel for 
its patron. St. Michael is patron of the Holy Eucharist; 
St. Gabriel, of baptism; St. Raphael, of extreme unc- 


tion; St. Uriel, of confirmation; St. Jehudiel, of pen- 
ance; St. Saltiel, of holy orders; St. Barachiel, of 
matrimony. 


Ymal Oswin, a writer in one of our exchanges, speak- 
ing of the four last-named Archangels, gives the fol- 
lowing description of each: 

Uriel, who is called the Strong Companion, is men- 
tioned in the third and the fourth books of Esdras. He 
is represented with a drawn sword in his right hand! 
while his left hangs by his side, enveloped in flames. 


To URIEL 


Angel mysterious, thou Companion Strong! 
Thee Esdras hymned; 

Across thy breast, thy right hand draws along 
A sharpened sword. 

But why that flaming background on thy left, 


As from thy burning heart Love’s heat were reft 


To light the stars? 
Companion Strong of all the brave, 


In combat ages long, Uriel, defend us! 


Saltiel is a Spirit of Prayer, who is said to be th 
one that appeared to Agar. He is represented asa Sup. 


plicant with eyes cast down. 
To SALTIEL 


O Saltiel, ask of Agar sorrowful 

In Eastern desert, 
What aid thou bringest? What comforting 
To one forgot by every human thing 

In that sad hour? 

With downcast eyes didst humbly stand, 
Clasping thy hands in prayer; 
Forgetting, in sweet silence, all those grand 

Beginnings of thy being—Saltiel fair, 
Thou spirit bright and wondrous! 


Jehudiel, the Remunerator, is supposed to be th 
angel whom God sent before the Children of Israel. }; 
holds a golden crown in his right hand and a scourge of 


three black cords in his left. 
To JEHUDIEL 


Behold one holding in his right a golden crown, 


And in his left a triple scourge, 
Jehudiel, great Remunerator! 
Didst lead the Israelites to high renown, 
Through deserts drear by night and day, and 
Them ever onward, 
Until the Promised Land upon them smiled 


And all the time those Jewish hearts so wild, 


Jehudiel, 
Thou broughtest to their home a vine-clad soi 
Valiant Jehudiel! 


Barachiel, called the Helper, is said to be the 


who spoke to Abraham and rebuked Sara. He is depie: 


ed with roses concealed in his mantle. 
To BARACHIEL 


I see a beauteous angel stepping forth, 
And, lo! the roses white 

Within his traveller’s cloak of gorgeous hue 
Not hidden quite. 

Ye roses, tell in what bright hour, 


And by whose hand were plucked in mystic bower 


Of joyous paradise. 
Did Sara note them when her ill-timed mirth 
You quelled with serious smile, what time the 
Of that fair son to her you prophesied? 
I know not; 


And hopes of happy days long ago— 
O Barachiel! 
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but the perfume of those flowers 
Doth waft the fragrance of heart-piercing hours, 
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The Little Fisherman---An Allegory 


V. D. 


One morning a small boy seated himself on 
It was bi 
intention to catch some of the beautiful fishes whit 
darted and flashed to and fro through the clear water 


grassy bank of a picturesque little stream. 


like the many-colored balls from a fancy § 
The boy’s heart leaped with joy at the mere 
of holding one of those shy little fishes in his 
He was not like ordinary fishermen who 
fishes in order to eat them or sell them. . 
innocent lad was not going to do that; 


he simp! 
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wanted to pet those little fishes, to feed them and to 
enjoy their bright and beautiful colors. He did not 
intend to use even a hook and line, although he knew 
well how to fish that way. “Ugly worms are not fit 
food for such pretty fishes,” he said to himself, “and 
besides they will surely come to me sooner if I feed them 
sweet sugarplums and bonbons.” So he opened the 
pag he had brought with him, and, taking a piece of 
candy, he tossed it into the water. The candy sank to 
the bottom of the stream, and the boy waited, expecting 
that a tiny, shiny head would soon peep up through 
the water to ask for more of his candy. In vain he 
threw into the water one sweet morsel after another; 
the fishes continued their water frolics, unheedful of 
his loving invitation. 

After a fruitless endeavor to attract their attention 
in this way, the little boy thought that perhaps he 
ought nevertheless to have used a fishing pole, so he 
cut one with his knife, tied to it a length of twine taken 
from his pocket, and baited it with his choicest bonbon. 
He cast in and waited. Long hours passed, and the sun 
rose high in the heavens, shedding golden light into 
the stream and making the beautiful fishes appear still 
more beautiful to the guileless fisher boy; yet not a 
single one noticed him or his tempting bait. Could it 
be that they did not want his candy? Then that little 
boy began to do some thinking. Perhaps someone else 
was feeding his fishes. But who could give them any- 
thing more pleasing or more palatable than his candy? 
He knew that there was nothing better to be had. But 
alas for his joy! Even while these thoughts and fears 
were tormenting his little brain, he heard a low, sinister 
whistle, and he looked up just in time to see a deformed 
and repulsive-looking fellow creep through the bushes 
farther upstream and empty a basketful of dirty, slimy 
worms into the water. At once all the shining fishes 
hurried off in a mad race to reach the worms first! Ah! 
The little boy, with sadness written on his face and 
sorrow in his heart, pulled in his line. This, then, was 
the reason why they did not relish his fine sweetmeats; 
they were being fed by a loathsome wretch; they pre- 
ferred those ugly worms to his precious candy! Oh! 
what unhappiness filled his breast as he turned away, 
weary and hungry. The sun was rolling westward, and 
the unfriendly, chill breath of the late afternoon fanned 
his cheek, wet with the tears of a slighted love. Soon 
he emerged upon the dusty country road along which 
he trudged slowly, disconsolately, leaving far behind 
that beautiful stream with its ungrateful fishes. 


Of course this is only a fish story, as you will readily 
recognize; but it has a deep moral back of it. If we 
consider that the little boy who loves fishes, is our dear 
lord Jesus, that those gaily colored fishes are the 
beautiful, immortal souls of men, whom Jesus wishes to 
feed with the sweetmeats of His love, manifested in the 
sacraments and.the manifold blessings with which He 
has enriched His Church, then this allegory explains 
itself. We may compare the longing of our Lord for 
the souls of men to the yearning of the fisher boy to 
caress the fishes, only the yearning of God is infinite 
and beyond compare. Oh, how it must displease Him 
to see souls spurn His graces and rush after the des- 
picable worms of passion! They are “poor fish,” in- 
deed who hasten to obey the infernal whistle of that hid- 
eous fellow, who in this case is no other than Satan 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for the CHILDREN’S CoRNER should be ad- 
to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
Pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 


Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


A. Regina Gordon (age 14), 2557 E. Norris St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who is a newcomer, is greatly in- 
terested in the missions. She is in the third year high 
this term. Correspondents from among the girls and 
boys of THE CORNER are desired. 

- Genevieve Leddy (age 16), 2485 Elm Place, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. C., N. Y., is delighted with her button. She 
has two correspondents, but would like to have more. 

Joseph Goodman (age 13), Lexington, Ky., R. R. No. 
6, has written his second letter. Lexington, the heart 
of the blue grass region, he tells us, is an important 
bus transportation center; it contains the largest loose- 
leaf tobacco warehouse. Fine stock farms are in the 
neighborhood. Joseph hopes to hear from many other 
Cornerites. 

Mady Leo (age 15), 4027 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., says: “I would like all who have old Catholic 
magazines to send them to me.... I am going to send 
them to the foreign missions in many parts of the 
world. I do not care how old the magazines are.” 

Rosella Jakoby, Louisville, Ky., writes to ask whether 
a Protestant friend of hers may join the CoRNER. We 
feel that since there are so many juvenile papers in 
which Catholics and non-Catholics may meet that it is 
better to make just a family affair of our CORNER. 

Agatha M. Schulte (age 13), Jud, N. D. 

Vera Crawford, 1505 3rd St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mary C. Beazley (age 16), 1574 Tremont St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Here I am again after a long absence of one whole 
year. I am the richer by eleven letter pals, one year’s 
worth of fun and trouble and a new crop of freckles. 

I want many more letter pals, boys and girls my age 
or up, or under. Everyone’s letter will be answered. 

I am fourteen years old and going to first year in 
September.—I’ll close, hoping Aunt Agnes will publish 
this letter and it will bring me new friends, I am, Vera 
Crawford, 1505 8rd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

We receive “The Grail” and all like it very well. I 
am always the first one to read it, and I like the “Let- 
ter Box” best. 

There are ten in our family but there are only seven 
home now. One of my sisters is in France. She is a 
nun. 

I am thirteen years old and I will be in the first year 
of High School. 

I would like to correspond with boys and girls of my 
age. I will answer all of the letters I receive. I would 
like to become one of your nieces and also would like 
to win a Fidelity Button.—Hoping to see my letter in 
ig I sania, Your New Niece, Agatha M. Schulte, 

ud, ; 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

This is my third letter to you. I have just been on a 
vacation tour through Maine and I thought some of my 
“Cornerite” Cousins would be interested in the log 
drives on the Kennebec River. 

The logs are piled up at chutes which are held in 
place by wooden toggle pins (heavy bars). At a given 


time the toggle pins are knocked loose, the logs slide 
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into the river and the drive is begun. The logs travel 
about a half a mile a day and the drivers travel right 
on the logs with long poles which they use to push the 
logs ahead. The logs are guided along inside of booms. 
The booms are huge, square piles of wood chained to- 
gether. It takes some time to send a drive down the 
river but finally the logs reach the sorting gap where 
they are divided into pulp wood, and log wood. The 
former is sent into the paper mills and the latter into 
the saw mills. It is very interesting to see the drivers 
work, as they seem to have no fear nor thought of 
danger as they come along the beautiful Kennebec. 

I think that my letter will lengthen into a book soon 
so I must close now. Won’t some more of the Corner- 
ites please write to me? Promising a speedy reply, 
I am, Sincerely yours, Mary C. Beazley, 1574 Tremont 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Exchange Smiles 


Teacher—Abie, can you use the word disease in a 
sentence? 

Abie—Papa vanted to know who was talking on de 
phone, and I said, ‘Dis ease Abie, Papa.’—Ex. 


“Father, is a vessel a boat?” 

“Yes, you may call it that.” 

“Well, what kind of a boat is a blood vessel?” 
“It’s a lifeboat. Now run on to bed.” 


Dorothy (sobbing) : “Mamma, Billy broke my dolly.” 
Mother (sympathetically): “How did he break it, 


dear?” 


Dorothy: “I hit him on the head with it.” 


Because he had been naughty, Freddie was shut up 
in the chicken coop as a punishment. When the door 
had been closed and locked, he called out: “But I won’t 
lay any eggs.”—Ex. 


The class in Bible History was reading about Jacob’s 
dream with angels ascending and descending on the 
ladder that reached all the way up to heaven. “Why,” 
asked Tessie, “did the angels need a ladder? Haven’t 
they wings?” The suddenness of the question per- 
plexed the teacher. But immediately up went a little 
hand to her relief. “I know, teacher. Because they 
were shedding,” answered the thoughtful child. 


Our Frontispiece 


How we envy the rare privilege accorded these hoary 
doctors of the law, and wish that we, too, might have 
been present to listen to the soft, mellow voice of the 
youthful Christ expounding in clear, simple terms the 
obscure passages of the prophets of old. Yet, is not this 
a lazy wish, a screen to hide our sloth in seeking in- 
struction in spiritual matters, a little gaudy paint with 
which to depict in glowing colors our feigned zeal for 
God’s holy law? If we but move our pampered limbs to 
the church just around the corner, we shall hear the 
same Master, eternally young, speaking to us in the im- 
pressive language of the sacred liturgy, in the inspired, 
written word of the Sunday gospel, in the living word of 
His anointed and appointed minister, and, above all, in 
the secret code of love to our hearts after Holy Com- 
munion, if we will but crowd out all earthly noises, at- 
tune our spiritual ears to the sweet accents of our 
Divine Guest, and tarry long enough with Him to give 
Him a chance to tell us what He would have us do? 


At all hours His temple is open for a private audience, 
brief or long, as we choose, where every question wil] 
receive a ready, willing answer. Could we wish for 
more?—P. K. 


Benedictine Notes 
(Continued from page 272) 


Seattle for China to join the teaching staff at the 
Catholic University of Peking. After finishing his 
fourth year of theology at St. Vincent Seminary, Fs. 
ther Oswald, who had been preparing for the secular 
priesthood, feeling a call to the religious life, entered 
the novitiate at the Archabbey in 1924. By special 
dispensation he was ordained with simple vows in June, 
1927. On July 11th of this year he pronounced his 
solemn vows. 

Rev. Anselm Postel, O. S. B., has gone to Vilna, Po 
land, to take up the study of the Polish language. 

Rev. Rhabanus Goetz, O. S. B., an exile from the 
Abbey of St. Benedict and St. Clement, at Merkel 
beek, Holland, where he was formerly prior, quietly ob 
served the silver jubilee of his ordination on Aug. 15 
at the Archabbey. Post-war conditions made it neces- 
sary for the monks to disband and seek shelter in other 
monasteries. F. Rhabanus and F. Heribert Thiel, 
O. S. B., a companion in exile, affiliated with the 
American Cassinese Congregation. 

The present class of novices at the Archabbey nun- 
bers twenty-one. Of these seven are for the Arch- 
abbey; five for St. Benedict’s, Atchison; two for St. 
Mary’s, Newark; two for St. Anselm’s, Manchester; 
and five for St. Bede’s, Peru, Illinois. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Mr. Stephen Preske, brother of Fathers Matthew, 
O. S. B., and Damian, O.S. B., of our community, met 
with a violent death while driving an automobile on 
Aug. 18. The vehicle left the road, ran down the en- 
bankment, and turned over several times before it came 
to a standstill. Mr. Preske ‘and the man who accon- 
panied him were both rendered unconscious. The for- 
mer died some hours later without regaining con- 
sciousness. The funeral took place from St. Benedict 
Church, Evansville, with F. Matthew as celebrant of 
the Solemn Requiem, F. Damian as deacon, and F. 
Richard as subdeacon. 

—Sept. 10 was the last day of the summer vacation. 
On the 11th the students returned greatly augmented 
in numbers. There are 272 registered in the college 
and 114 in the seminary. With the nineteen clerics 
of the Abbey we have 405 at St. Meinrad. These, te 
gether with the students of the Jasper College Acaé- 
emy, which has an enrolment of 125, makes a total of 
530.—Some four or five seminarians have been sent by 
their bishops either to Rome or to Innsbruck to com- 
plete their studies. 

—tThe faculty in college and seminary has undergone 
very little change. Father Victor Dux, ordained in 
May is teaching in the college, while Father Damian, 
his companion, has gone to Jasper as professor and 
disciplinarian to replace Father Ildephonse, who has 
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been recalled to the Abbey to assume charge of the lay 
prothers. Father Augustine, who for the past nine- 
teen years has been a familiar figure on the premises, 
superintending the construction of new buildings, has 
gone to St. Benedict Church, Evansville, to be chaplain 
to the Little Sisters. Father Peter is his successor at 
St. Meinrad. Father Hilary has been appointed an as- 
sistant to the Rector of the College to succeed Father 
Peter. 

—Rev. Clement J. Conrad, ordained from our sem- 
inary on Sept. 22, 1878, celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his ordination on Tuesday, Sept. 25. For many 
years Father Conrad has been pastor at Seymour, Ind. 
Rev. James McBarron, class of ’26, is Father Conrad’s 
assistant. 

—Rev. Leon A. McNeill, class of ’27, who spent the 
past year at the Catholic University, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of schools in the diocese of Wichita. 

—Rev. George P. Willems, class of ’28, who was af- 
fliated with the diocese of Kansas City, died of cancer 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, on Sept. 12. 

—Through an oversight we inadvertently omitted 
to chronicle the death of Rev. Peter L. Goelzhauser, 
who died some months ago at Equality, Ill., where he 
was pastor. Father Goelzhauser was ordained with 
the class of ’99. 

—A telephone call from St. Mary’s Hospital, Evans- 
ville, early Thursday morning, Sept. 20th, announced 
that Father Joseph had departed this life at one 
oclock that morning. The corpse was brought to the 
Abbey in the afternoon of the same day. The funeral 
was held from the Abbey Church on Saturday morning, 
Sept. 22nd. Father Joseph Villinger, O. S. B., who 
was born in Switzerland on July 12, 1847, passed his 
eighty-first birthday in July. Coming to America as a 
young man, Father Joseph entered the Benedictine com- 
munity at St. Meinrad, making his religious profession 
on Jan. 6, 1873. Had he lived till June 15, 1929, he 
would have passed the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood. In the early years of his 
sacred ministry Father Joseph was professor and mis- 
sionary. Then for thirty-six years he was pastor in the 
neighboring village of Fulda. Two years ago he re- 
turned to the Abbey to spend the remainder of his days 
among his brethren: While he enjoyed remarkably 
good health for a man of his age, he began to grow 
feeble particularly of late. For several months previous 
to his death, because of defective memory, he was un- 
able to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, although 
he had just recently received the special privilege of 
saying the Votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin every 
day instead of the Mass required by the calendar. On 
Sept. 8th, owing to a spell of weakness that had come 


upon him, he was taken to the hospital for treatment.. 


But dissolution was at hand and the angel of death 
summoned him shortly after midnight twelve days later. 
After the funeral Mass the remains were carried to the 
community cemetery, which is on the slope of the hill 
that faces the setting sun, and tenderly laid to rest 
among our departed brethren to await the trumpet call 
that shall awake even the dead. 


Book Notices 


“Smiling Skies: A Weather Man in Verse and 
Prose,” by Harvey Spencer, is all that the name implies, 
and more. “Sunny Jim,” the meteorologist, while giv- 
ing the reader his observations on the weather and on 
the many phases of bird and plant life in the great 
out-of-doors, gives some helpful hints as to the manner 
of making “smiling skies” and “fair weather” in our 
daily life and contact with all manner of human na- 
tures. Cloth. 78 Pages. $1.50. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston. . 


“Songs of Youth,” by Patrick O’Connor, S. S. C., isa 
volume of real poetry, whose forty-one poems, of varied 
theme and form, have all a lyrical lilt and a gripping 
appeal that strike a responsive chord in the romance- 
loving breast of every chivalrous youth to do and dare 
great things for Christ, for 

“The Captain calls to a high emprise; 
Pray that he chooseth you 

To work, to wield, to win for Him— 

There’s half of the world to win for Him— 
Fine deed of derring-do.” 

Cloth. 72 Pages. $1.00. The Society of St. Colum- 
ban, St. Columbans, Neb. P. K. 


Sacramentals and some Catholic Practices, by Aidan 
Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B. (The E. M. Lohmann Co., 
Saint Paul, Minn.; Price, $1.25 net.) The name of the 
author is sufficient recommendation for this book. The 
faithful will but gain by its reading. It is to be de- 
plored that in our days the sacramentals as well as 
some of the pious practices of our forebears are neg- 
lected. May this book find wide circulation and pro- 
duce the salutary effect intended. A. B. 


Seventh Annual Religious Survey, 1926-1927, Notre 
Dame, Ind.; issue of January, 1928. This survey, 
which is a questionnaire put before the students, shows 
us the effect of the surroundings in a Catholic school. 
It seems that this survey produces a good effect. 
Whether the answers, which are very interesting, are 
always in conformity with truth one —— 


From the International Catholic Truth Society, 405- 
407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The friend of the colored man with an afterword 
on the race problem in the United States,” by Rev. 
John Lures, S. J. Price 5¢. This pamphlet, which 
depicts briefly, yet exhaustively, the life of the apostle 
of the Negroes, St. Peter Claver, deserves widespread 
distribution to arouse interest in the missions among 
the colored people of our nation. 

“Is there a true Church?” by Rosalie Marie Levy.— 
Like the catechism in form the authoress treats in a 
popular style three important questions: the Messiah- 
ship of Christ, Establishment of the Church and the 
Marks of the Church. 

“Why are we?” by Rosalie Marie Levy. In the same 
manner the same authoress treats vital points in which 
the non-believer may discover his error and turn to God. 
Placed in the parish bookrack, these pamphlets will 
find grateful readers. A. B. 


“Electrons of inspiration—Radio Talks Delivered 
over WGES, Chicago, by Rev. Nicholas J. Kremer (Fa- 
ther Nick), Mission Press, S. V. D., Techny, Ill. Price, 
$1.25 net.—The chapters of this volume were orig- 
inally a series of talks over the radio. The author 
treats in a popular maner timely themes. The listen- 
er, as also now the reader, will but benefit for himself 
and for others with whom he comes in contact. The 
aim is to make man happy and content in wy _ 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER III—TuHE Strupio Party 


-: was after eight when Thelma and Lucilla, escorted 
by the ever-faithful Freddie Evers, presented them 
selves at the door of Larry’s studio. It was a long, 
low brick building, having been in its youth a wagon 
shop, which, in keeping with the march of progress, was 
afterwards converted into a garage and repair shop. 
The westward trend of the growing city, however, had 
caused it to be abandoned for a more profitable loca- 
tion, and thus it had stood vacant until a tribe of ar- 
tists, lured by the low rents, invaded the quaint, dilapi- 
dated street and made it their own. 

The outside of the “studio” was very shabby, and of a 
nondescript color, the paint peeling off its bricks and 
woodwork in large blistered patches. Within, the place 
was scarcely more inviting. Its brick walls were un- 
plastered, and the ceiling of corrugated tin had been 
calcimined at one time a light buff, but was now of an 
uncertain mud color, decorated with large dark blotches 
here and there, where the roof leaked. Ranged about 
the studio in picturesque disorder were a great many 
statues in various stages of completion, and of varied 
materials—clay, marble, bronze, plaster. There was a 
huge Abraham Lincoln, a faun, a small copy of “The 
Thinker,” child busts, fountain groups, etc. At the rear 
end of the room was a red calico curtain, strung upon 
an iron pipe which extended from wall to wall, and 
reaching to the floor, concealing what evidently was 
Larry’s culinary and sleeping department. For the 
sizzle of hot fat, and the delectable odor of something 
frying could be plainly detected on entering. 

A few feet in front of this curtain was a large plat- 
form with an upholstered chair for sitters, while before 
it, on a rough pedestal, was an unfinished bust, covered 
with a piece of blue denim, which, on closer inspection, 
proved to be a sculptor’s apron. All about the platform 
lay the tools of the trade, and a long smock, smeared 
with clay and grey with stone dust, lay carelessly flung 
upon the rough boards. 

Several of the invited guests had already arrived, and 
sat in chairs and settees borrowed from all over the 
neighborhood; others walked about examining and com- 
menting on the statuary. Larry peeped through an 
opening in the curtain, and flourished a fork at the new 
arrivals. 

“Hi, folks! 


Glad you’re here; make yourselves to 


home!” he cried merrily. 
grub in a few minutes.” 

A piano, much the worse for wear, and grey with 
marble dust, stood against the wall, and a woode 
grocer’s box did duty as player’s bench. 

“Let’s have some music!” called out Larry from his 
improvised kitchen. “Anyone out there able to play” 

“‘Where’s the band?” asked Freddie Evers. 

“Oh, they’re on their way—ought to be here noy, 
Don’t know what’s keeping them. Somebody play until 
they come.” Thelma nudged Lucilla. 

“You memorize, don’t you? Go on, give us a tune” 

“Yes, do, Mrs. Rawn!” supplemented Larry, dodging 
back every minute to his frying. 

“T can’t jazz, and they would probably be bored with 
my classics,” she objected. 

“Now, we like that!” cried the others, crowding 
around Lucilla. ‘“We’re artists, remember that; don't 
you think we can appreciate art in music too?” Lucilla 
colored a little, smiling. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean that; I meant that you would 
rather have something lively right now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, you know ‘My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean; 
don’t you?” cried a wag, with a uke under his am 
“Come, I’ll accompany you.” And so saying, he began 
softly singing the ballad and strumming the chords, 
which were slightly out of tune. 

Gaily Lucilla seated herself and began the time-hon- 
ored tune, which two or three began to sing, ending in 
a gale of laughter. 

“That was good!” cried Allyn Mordaunt. “Know 
any more ‘jazz’ on your uke, Jerry? How about ‘Good 
night, Ladies’?” 

“Oh no!” cried several. “We’ve only just begun the 
evening. How about ‘Old Oaken Bucket’?” Jerry be 
gan it at once, Lucilla joined in, and the crowd began 
to sing lustily. There were more arrivals, and some 
joined them. 

“Qld Oaken Bucket’ so early in the evening?” teased 
Lloyd Torrington. “That’s usually the warming-) 
song.” 

“Well, we are warming up. There’s better stuff to 
come.” So they sang through the songs Jerry had 
learned from his “uke instructor,” and the orchestra 
still being delayed, Lucilla gave I] Trovatore and 
Valse Styrienne and Reveille d’Amour, and then Jorg 
Nulsen, who had slipped out unnoticed, drew all theit 
attention by flinging open the door and shouting for 


“T’ll be through with this 
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help. In his arms were various boxes, batteries, lengths 
of wire, and whatnot. 

“What in time is he bringing, anyway?” asked Thel- 
ma, leaning forward to obtain a better view. 

“No doubt he’s bringing some electrical truck to ex- 
periment with until the orchestra come.” Jorg was 
known to be an inveterate “experimenter” as a side 
line of his painting. The appearance of a horn, however, 
solved the problem. It was a homemade radio set, which 
the men at once proceeded to hook up. Lucilla and 
Thelma followed the others, and found seats of vantage 
where they could watch proceedings. Thelma sat down 
at once, but Lucilla, with her pale lemon frock, sur- 
reptitiously brushed off her end of the dusty-looking 
settee, and sat down rather gingerly, fearing to soil her 
gown. 

She was as yet unused to Bohemian ways, being a 
newcomer, but was determined to “do as the Romans 
do” and try anything that seemed to promise adventure, 
and themes for her books. The fine points of house- 
keeping were not a weakness with these “seekers after 
star dust,” but there was a certain charm in their easy 
camaraderie and unconventional ways, and their frank, 
happy-go-lucky poverty, accepted cheerfully and often 
combined with marvelous genius, was refreshing in its 
viewpoint. Driven by a divine spark, they toiled cheer- 
fully on, longing for the turn of Fate which would 
pile riches at their feet, yet unable to desist from their 
labors because Fortune failed to smile upon them. 
Some would perhaps go down to their graves unac- 
daimed, until perchance, someone of the nonchalant 
multitude of years later discovered a new, hidden 
beauty in their work, and caused a stampede for every 
available specimen of their art. The world is like that; 
the blossoms that might have gladdened the starved 
heart while still alive and beating, are withheld until 
the Grim Reaper has completed his work. 

“Heavens, Jorg, you don’t mean to call that tangle 
of wires and cheese cartons a radio, do you?” asked 
Mara Tournay, after the tense waiting of the audience 
had been broken by a titter. Jorg stopped in his ab- 
sorbed adjustment of a coil, and turned his sky-blue 
eyes upon her. 

“Name your country, Mara—I’il get you China, Per- 
sia, Thibet, anything you say.” Mara clasped her hands 
and raised her eyes. 

‘Til take—India.” Jorg bowed. 

“Very good; the British have a large station at 
Singapore. Just a few more minutes now, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

But in the meantime the orchestra arrived, pleading 
two blow-outs as excuse for their delay, and in a trice 
they had uncased and tuned up their instruments, and 
to Jorg’s exasperation, begun the very latest jazz step. 
The guests were up in an instant, trying to dance 
among the litter of statues and tools and pedestals and 
teut blocks of stone. 

“Holy Smoke!” cried Tommy Elsworth, fanning him- 
self with his handkerchief. “Larry, can’t we move some 
of this rubbish up against the wall? I’ve stubbed my 
we at least six times.” Larry cocked his head forward 
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and squinted his eyes in the direction of Tom’s feet. 

“Don’t mean to say you’re wearing your toes on 
your heel’s to-night, do you? Can’t understand how you 
could have stubbed your toes otherwise, unless Anne—” 
Anne Dalton was Tommy’s dancing partner. 

“Anne, are you going to stand for that?” 
Thelma. 

“Here you, Mr. Marble-puncher,” cried Tommy, “no 
reflection on the ladies. Y’understand?” 

“Come on, come on, stop that argufying over there, 
and lend us a hand with this fountain, will you?” 
shouted Jerry Syward, trying by main force to clear 
the floor himself. They all rushed to his aid at once, 
and before long the center of the long floor was per- 
fectly clear, albeit belittered with marble chips, paper, 
straw, and inch-thick dust. 

“Whew!” commented Lloyd Torrington, kicking in- 
to the litter and sending up the dust. “We can’t dance 
in that. We’d suffocate in half an hour.” But some- 
one had already thought of that, and appeared with a 
stump of broom which he had found behind the calico 
curtain, driving everybody up front by the cloud of dust 
he raised. 

“That fellow ought to be murdered!” cried Tommy 
Elsworth, choking and coughing. “Say, Larry, why 
don’t you have Mrs. Taggart over here once in awhile? 
She wouldn’t charge you much.” Larry patted Tommy’s 
back in a fatherly way. 

“That’s all right, dearest. ‘Dust thou art, and to 
dust thou shalt return,’ so why worry?” 

“Yes, but I don’t choose to be turned to dust before 
my time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right too. We'll use the carpet beater 
on you after George is through sweeping.” 

“Don’t you dare! The suit would fall apart if you 
did!” teased Jerry. 

“See here! That suit’s not so very old.” 

“T’ll bet you it’s not a day under five years old!” 

“You lose! It’s six.” The crowd laughed. 

“Then what are you kicking about?” asked Larry. 
“Here’s a nickel; go get us some candles to slick up 
our floor.” ‘ 

“Say, he’s good isn’t he? Gets us to come here, and 
then makes us clean house and run errands for him!” 
But he took the nickel nevertheless. 

“Sure! Just like the old-time quilting bees they used 
to have. Or apple bees—invite a crowd, and everybody 
has to bring a knife along and peel apples for the 
hostess’ apple butter next day. That’s exactly what 
I’m doing. Now, don’t get peeved; there’s a good boy. 
Here’s an extra penny for a lollypop.” Tommy took 
the extra penny with a grimace, pocketed it, and went 
out to buy candles with a good-natured grin. “Here’s 
where I fooled him. He thought I wouldn’t take it,” 
he said. 

While he was gone the music started up again, and 
the crowd, regardless of dust or the dullness of the 
floor, eagerly began to dance. Larry whirled Lucilla 
away in his arms. 

“What do you think of the place?” 

“More interesting than some drawing rooms, I’ll say.” 


laughed 
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“Well, it does very well for a studio, if you have 
imagination. See the lovely mosaic walls, the carved 
and delicately tinted ceiling, the priceless tapestry at 
the rear—” 

“And don’t forget the eats behind that priceless 
tapestry!” supplemented Ward Hathrop, who had 
overheard the last sentence. 

Freddie Evers was sitting alone in a corner, looking 
glum. Thelma had not noticed him since their arrival 
together, nor did she give him a chance to get a word 
with her. She was dancing and talking vivaciously 
with Jorg Nulsen, who had blond hair, horn-rimmed 
glasses the size of butter chips, and rolled his “r’s” 
sonorously. His tweed suit was carefully pressed, 
though darned and soiled here and there, and at his 
neck was a soft-flowing black satin bow tie. 

“Freddie doesn’t seem to be enjoying himself very 
much,” he commented. They all knew of his hopeless 
suit with Thelma. She shrugged and gave a wry laugh. 

“T’ve told him to quit tagging after me. He’s not my 
style.” 

“Poor Fred! 
Miss Rawn, isn’t he. 
own right, too.” 

“Yes, Cil’s a peach. But she’s not Miss Rawn. She 
has a perfectly darling lesser half, who asks nothing 
better than to foot her bills.” Jorg raised his eye- 
brows and formed an “o” with his Chaplin-mustached 
lips. Thelma sighed. 

“Some of us were born beautiful but not rich. But 
she is both. And let me tell you, Jorg, a dearer girl 
never lived!” 

“Her husband seems to have discovered that before 
we did.” 

The music stopped, and although Tommy had begun 
shaving candle-wax upon the floor, many were coughing 
from the dust that had been raised. Larry left Lucilla 
at Thelma’s side, while he went to attend to some 
necessary duties behind the red calico curtain. Present- 
ly, however, he returned. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rawn,” he said, “I am about to serve tea, 
and Thelma’s samovar is such a heavy thing, especially 
when full, and I forgot to scout up a tea wagon. Thelma 
tells me you have one.” 

“T’ll be delighted to lend it to you,” replied Lucilla 


Larry’s quite interested in your friend 
And she’s quite a queen in her 


graciously. “Here’s the key to my room. You will 
find it against the right wall as you come in. I left a 
gas jet burning.” 

“Thank you. And about some chinaware. I’m afraid 


I haven’t enough cups. Thelma has a brand new set, 
and she’s agreed to lend it to me. She said it’s in your 
room. Shall we take it right along?” Lucilla trembled 
in secret for the fate of the costly lustre set, but she 
never batted an eyelash as she nodded and replied with 
a smile, 

“Why, surely, but you’d better get someone to help 
you. You can’t carry all of that alone.” Larry sud- 
denly laughed as a thought struck him. 

“Say, folks, isn’t it the most awful habit we have? 
Most of the time our belongings are so tangled up in 
each others’ studios, that when we want them, we forget 


who has them. I know I’m going to have a peach of 
a time deciding to whom all those chairs and setteg 
and lounges belong. You'll have to come to-morroy 
and pick out your own property, people.” 

“Well, I’ll be here bright and early for that china. 
ware you’re going to borrow, my boy,” put in Thelma, 
leaping up. “It’s brand new, and you don’t find them 
in the five-and-ten store. IT’ll go with you right 
now and carry it down myself.” 

“Very well, girlie. The offer of your assistance js 
most graciously accepted.” And he made her a courtly 
bow. 

“Come over here with us, Mrs. Rawn,” cried Allyn 
Mordaunt, who was seated in a circle of young men and 
women, all smoking violently. “Have one?” asked 
Allyn, extending her case. But Lucilla shook her heaj 
in the negative, smiling. “You don’t mean to say you 
don’t smoke?” 

“T’ve never tried it even once,” replied Lucilla, smil- 
ing still. Allyn was a little blunt. 

“Why, how do you ever escape it in society? Aren't 
you a little old-fashioned?” 

“In some things, yes. I simpy don’t care for it, 
that’s all.” Here Lloyd Torrington, sensing that things 
were becoming too personal, seated himself beside 
Lucilla. 

“Mrs. Rawn doesn’t have to follow society’s dictates, 
do you, Mrs. Rawn? She stands on her own convictions, 
How’s the book coming on?” 

“Oh, splendidly!” she replied. Here Jorg Nulsen, 
who had been tinkering with his radio set, suddenly 
called for silence. “Shhhhh! I’ve got ’em!” A few 
more turns here and twists there, and a faint sound 
of jazz came filtering into the room, gradually becom- 
ing louder, until it was quite clear and distinct. 

“There you are!” he said, proudly standing back 
Everyone listened attentively until the piece was fin 
ished. “Now listen,” he whispered. “It’s some far-off 
station—I had ’em the other night on the same wave 
length. Some foreign country—there!” 

“Station K—, Clinton, Iowa,” came the announce 
ment, and then the company roared. 

“Well now, don’t laugh. You think I can’t get ’em? 
I’ll show you!” And he went on turning dials and 
listening patiently. But another diversion was o. 
Larry and Thelma arrived with the tea wagon and 
chinaware, and then the conversation buzzed loudly 
in anticipation of epicurean pleasures. For, truth to 
tell, some of them had come without any supper, glad 
to be able to save the few pennies which nearly always 
stood between them and complete poverty. Before long 
Larry was wheeling the tea wagon with its freight of 
cups, saucers and samovar down among the guests, 
and filling the cups which Thelma was distributing. 

Then came the fried oysters which Larry had pre 
viously made, served with olives, pickles, and bread. 

“Say, Larry, you’re some chef,” they shouted. 
“Missed your vocation, didn’t you?” 

“Never! I like good eats, but hate preparing them. 
But wait till you see my birthday cake. Varanova 
made it! Carraway-seed cake; Russian. A penny is 
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baked in it. Whoever gets the penny will some day be 
rich and famous.” 

“Yes, but where are the candles?” shouted someone 
far back in the room. 

“Haven’t any.” 

“Why, that would be awful—no candles.” Jerry 
Syward came forward fumbling in his pockets. Pull- 
ing out a handful of matches, he proceeded to stand 
them upright in a row around the edge of the cake. 
“There! Those are just as good as candles. Won’t last 
as long, but who cares? Here goes. Twenty-eight 
years burnt away in a minute.” And so saying, he 
ignited the matches, which flared up, threatening for a 
moment to envelop the entire cake, but several sprang 
forward and began blowing, until only a row of charred 
sticks remained. Then Larry came forward with a carv- 
ing knife and proceeded to cut up the cake and divide 
it among the company. There was a shout, as Freddie 
Evers took something hard and round from between 
his teeth. 

“The penny! Freddie’s got it. You’re going to be 
rich and famous now.” They pushed and tugged, and 
dragged Freddie to the front, slapping him on the back, 
much to his distaste, for he had not yet shaken off his 
glumness. Jorg nudged Thelma teasingly. 

“Better get next, Thel. Accept him now or rue it 
later.” 

“Not if he was rolling in diamonds,” she replied, 
shaking her head. 

Lucilla sipped her tea thoughtfully, intensely in- 
terested in the various characters spread out before her. 
Here and there she perceived the flash of a flask being 
bent for a moment above a cup of tea. Then it furtive- 
ly disappeared. Then the music began again, and 
Larry came and sat beside her. 

“I hear that you have a perfectly nifty little husband 
at home, with no other thought in mind than to strew 
your path with roses.” 

“Oh, he certainly is good to me!” replied Lucilla 
fervently. 

“Some men have all the luck! You wouldn’t have 
minded starting at the bottom, would you, Cil? Now, 
I had a girl once, but she stood me up because I 
couldn’t supply her with a steady stream of candy and 
flowers—said she preferred someone who’d already 
made his way in‘the world. You know, Cil—you don’t 
mind my calling you Cil, do you? We all do it here— 
don’t stand on ceremony, you know—you’re really an 
inspiration to me! I feel that I could reach the highest 
pinnacle of fame with such a woman a you at my 
side.” Lucilla sensed his trend, noted the sparkle of his 
eye, and looked uneasily about. Thelma, across the 
tom, had been watching, and, seeing and meeting 
Lucilla’s glance, came toward them. 

“Oh, you’ll reach it anyhow,” replied Lucilla non- 
chalantly. 

“I never knew to what dizzy heights I might soar, 
util I met you.” Larry was growing dramatic, but 
by this time Thelma had reached them. 

“Cil—pardon me for interrupting a very interesting 
discussion—ahem—I want you to come with me and 





stop that crowd of Bolshevists over there from arguing 
their souls away. Anne says the soul is merely our 
breath; Tommy insists there is a hell with fire and 
brimstone and pitchforks and all; and Jorgie, disgust- 
ed, says he sees now why Darwin is correct! I want 
to show you off to the crowd. You know a lot about 
these things, and I am sure can hold your own with 
them. Perhaps you can put a plank under their dan- 
gling feet.” Larry turned mock-angry eyes up at 
Thelma. 

“Well, I like that, taking her away just when we 
were having such an interesting talk. Are you going 
to allow it, Cil?” Thelma merely waved her hand back 
at him. 

“Ta-ta, little boy, we’re on our way to a very Socratic 
discussion.” And she propelled Lucilla over to a circle 
of learned souls, where fierce clouds of cigarette smoke 
obscured the atmosphere, and a hot argument was being 
waged. “Here you are,” said Thelma, pulling up two 
chairs. “Ask this little girl a question or two. Bet you 
won’t stump her.” 

And so Lucilla was drawn into a discussion of things 
spiritual and mundane, delighting and astonishing her 
audience by her lucid explanations of things which, to 
them, were as thick as mud, but to her, viewed in the 
light of her Faith, were as clear as crystal. Larry, 
meanwhile, had disappeared behind the red curtain, 
where he was concocting some kind of a punch. 

The cigarette smoke was becoming so dense one could 
hardly see across the room; the floor was thick with 
stubs, where the circle of debaters was seated, and 
the dance music played on unheeded, except by two or 
three lone couples. The discussion was becoming hot- 
ter and hotter, until Jerry Syward broke the tension by 
leaping up and throwing out his arms. 

“Phew! Enough of this learned bunk. Let’s forget 
it and have some songs. Come on, folks!” Leading 
the way to the piano, he prevailed upon the pianist to 
stop in the middle of his fox trot and begin some of the 
popular hits of the moment, in which all joined. After 
that, song followed song; Larry began serving the 
punch, and from well-ordered, decorous tones, the songs 
soon degenerated into loud, raucous, off-key noises, 
while each singer tried to outdo his neighbor in volume 
of tone or ridiculous antics. Someone fished out a 
mouth harp and began to play on it while dancing by 
himself; another tied a red bandanna around his head, 
and began reading the others’ palms; Arda Lewers 
found some yellow bunting and began a Spanish dance. 

Lucilla looked at her wrist and saw that it was near- 
ing two of the morning. She glanced over to Thelma, 
and saw Freddie Evers pleading his cause desperately 
at her side, while she only laughed at him; Jorg 
Nulsen was chanting a wild, Scandinavian boat song 
with appropriate gestures in the middle of the floor. 
Everyone was engaged in his own particular occupation, 
and no one noticed anyone else. Larry, who had been 
making many furtive trips behind the red curtain, now 
discovered Lucilla seated alone, and with some 
muttered words, made for her end of the room. 
But she had seen him. Quietly picking up her wrap, 
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she slipped out of the door and up to her room. She 
had had enough “atmosphere” for awhile. 


(To be Continued) 
Let Them Try 


Little Odile came running into the room with some- 
thing in her hand. 

“Oh, Mother, I’ve broken the needle,” she _ said. 
“Would you please put a new one in for me?” Her 
mother rose at once. 

“Certainly, dear, but how did you break this one? 
You must be more careful in stitching doubled cloth. 
Let me show you how to do it.” The visitor followed 
them into the sewing room. 

“Why, Mrs. S—, do you allow Odile to use your sew- 
ing machine? I wouldn’t think of letting my Martha 
touch it until she is old enough.” Mrs. S— laughed. 

“Odile breaks more needles than I can count, but I 
don’t mind. She is learning to handle the machine and 
getting handy with it. By the time she is fourteen or 
fifteen she will be out of the learning stage and ready 
to make her own dresses. You see, I give her scraps 
of the prettiest silks and velvets I can find in my patch 
bag, and then suggest fascinating doll things for her 
to make—tams and slips and tiny aprons with fairy 
pockets, and infinitesimal hand bags just large enough 
to hold dolly’s penny, and out of my old silk stockings 
I cut stockings and socks to fit all of Odile’s dolls, and 
let her run them up on the machine and then turn them 
inside out. She is so interested she doesn’t even want 
to go out to play. Her little friends are planning a 
doll-clothes shop now, and she is working hard to con- 
tribute her share of the stock.” 

“But it is such a waste—of thread and needles—to 
say nothing of wrong handling of the machine—” 

“Teach her to handle it right,” replied Mrs. S—. 
“And as for needles and thread, why they are cheap, 
and well worth the price for what the child is learning. 
The same with other things. I let her do lots of things 
for me. Most of them are done very imperfectly, but 
she is learning, and little by little she will become more 
perfect. I don’t mind, for by the time she is fifteen 
she will be quite experienced.” 


Recipes 
CocoANUT PIE 


Have pan lined with pie paste, and fill with following 
mixture: 2 cups milk, % cup sugar, % cup shredded 
or canned cocoanut, 3 eggs, % teaspoon vanilla, a pinch 
of salt. Beat eggs, add sugar, cocoanut, milk, salt. 
Pour mixture into pastry shell and bake % hour. If 
liked, the whites of 2 of the eggs may be beaten stiff 
with sugar and vanilla, and used on top of the pie as a 
meringue. 

A Fripay LUNCHEON DISH 


Into well-buttered cups drop one egg each; in the 
center of each place a nice piece of red salmon, canned 
(or any other fish, previously boiled). Set cups in pan 
of hot water and bake until egg is set. Remove from 





moulds, place on lettuce and pour over a tablespoon of 
mayonnaise or French dressing. 


Household Hints 


Spices should be used sparingly, only in sufficient 
quantities to give a pleasant flavor. Too much spice 
overstimulates the digestive juices, causing too much 
flow at the time of eating, and not enough afterward, 
Often the kidneys are detrimentally affected by the 
use of too strong spices. 

Clothing taken off the line and folded carefully wij 
require much less ironing than that which is carelessly 
jumbled into a basket. 

Be sure to remove all pins from your waist before 
picking up the baby. One baby nearly lost an eye from 
a pin in its mother’s dress. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 274) 


for someone to complete it; shall we let it stand unfin- 
ished, a toy for the winds and the blizzards to batter up 
and the rains to soak over the winter? The Lord lovesa 
cheerful giver, and it has often happened that wha 
some kind-hearted person has strained his charity to the 
snapping point, some unexpected windfali or good luck 
came to him. It may not come in the form of money—it 
may come in improved or prolonged health, sweetness, 
peace and happiness in the family circle, absence of all 
worry and anxiety. The Lord never forgets. Try Him 
Write CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul’s Mission 


The happy boys and girls are back at St. Pauls 
again, near their beloved Father Sylvester, and th 
motherly nuns who take such a deep interest in them 
A few of the children stayed on all summer—thos 
who had no parents, or who lived too far away. Som 
of the boys helped paint the mission buildings, working 
beside the hired painter. The chapel is being enlarged, 
its congregation having far outgrown it. Surely a good 
sign, isn’t it? Ten years ago no one dreamed that the 
old chapel would some day be too small. Father Sy- 
vester will be glad to have anyone buy a stained glass 
window. He will have the benefactor’s name put onit 

The mission wheat crop has been nearly a failure 
this year, due to scarcity of rain. The alfalfa, oats, 
and barley are a little better, but the corn is late. Th 
potatoes will yield about fifty bushels per acre, and wil 
come in very handy during the long winter months. 

There are two hundred and fifty children here, ands 


scarcity of shoes. So gather together all the shoe You.’ 
discarded by your family, large, small, ladies’, men's much : 
or children’s, and send them to Father Sylvester. Or as I hj 


if anyone comes across any cheap shoe sales in the de ye” 
partment stéres—59¢, 69¢, 89¢, $1.00, purchase a pait 


or two and send to the mission. God will reward yo. her to 


Father also needs Vick’s, iodine, castor oil, salts, ban¢ 
ages, etc. 


Send Old Clothing Direct to Missions 


Now that fall is here, look over all your closets ani § harm ¢ 
send on to the missions any old clothing you have- farm, | 


especially overcoats and girls’ and ladies’ coats. 
winters are severe, and they will be needed. Send ® 


4 ’ 
any of the three missions, whose addresses appear # § the ya) 


the top of the mission page. SEND NO CLOTHING® § Dr. | 
Clare Hampton, but send DIRECT to the mission, tht § thile ¢ 
saving much time and re-routing of packages. © get 
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Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room -:- -:- 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 














Mr. R.—“Well, Doctor, I came back to tell you that 
the treatment is not doing Annie any good. She can’t 
jrink milk and she won’t sleep out on the porch. The 
night air is going to kill her.” ; 

Dr. H.—“What kind of air have you in the house 
during the night? Is it night air or is it old day air 
impure that you can smell it when you step into the 

9” 


Mr. R.—‘Well, I don’t like the way you have her 
mnning about the yard naked. What will the neigh- 
hors say? Why the priest might drive into the yard 

da ” 
“hr. a —“Now, Mr. Rackham, you know Annie is 
not naked. She has just as much on her as the fashion- 
able ladies at the bathing beaches, and nobody remarks 
them, and even if the priest did drive into the yard— 
priests know that we did not come into the world with 
coveralls on us.” d i 

Mr. R—‘Well, I won’t have any child of mine run- 
ning about like a naked savage.” 

Dr. H.—‘Now listen tome. If I told Annie to take a 
teasponful of cod liver oil three times a day—” 

Mr. R.—“Oh, there’d be some sense in that. I heard 
of that before.” ; 

Dr. H—“‘Now let me tell you that the thing in cod 
liver oil that is so good for patients like Annie is the 
violet rays’ it contains. The sunlight is charged with 
these same violet rays, and they have the power to pass 
into the system through the skin when it is directly ex- 
posed to them. This medicine from the sunlight, given 
by the skin, is more beneficial than any dose of cod 
liver oil or other violet ray bearing medicine given 
by the mouth.” 

Mr. R.—‘“‘Well I never in all my life heard such stuff.” 

Mrs. Carey—“This is a fine doctor you brought us to 
hear. So there is medicine in the sun and I suppose 
food in the moon. Sure, isn’t it made of green cheese? 
let us go home and wait for the turn of the day for our 
food and medicine.” 

Mrs. R.—‘“Leave the Doctor alone. Ske knews what 
she is talking about. I read the same identical thing in 
the Extension, or was it Good Housekeeping, and it 
said they were using it in all the big hospitals and 
sanitariums, and that you might see the patients lying 
inrows and rows in open pavilions, and them as brown 
as berries.” 

Dr. H—“Thank you, Mrs. R., for your assistance, but 
we are not holding a debate like the Irishman in the 
sory. ‘I am not.arguing with you, I am instructing 
youu.’ Annie does not dislike her treatment half as 
much as her father does, so we will go on with it just 
al have outlined it. Does she take her milk regular- 


Mrs. R.—“She does, but I have an awful time getting 
her to take it.” 

_Annie—“I like it when it is hot, Doctor, and I like 
itin the gruel, and I like to sleep on the porch when 
nother sleeps out there with me.” 


Dr. H—“Good for you, Annie. You are the only one 

that is not complaining. It will do your mother no 

to sleep out doors either. Though she lives on a 

she is always puttering about the house and gets 

little fresh air. Now, Mr. Rackham, I want you 

t. R—“And for what should I get her a goat, with 
the yard full of cows?” , 

. H—“Because goats are immune to tuberculosis, 

vhile cows are not. There must be some antibodies in 

get Annie a nice little goat that is giving milk.” 


XUM 


their vital fluids that prevent the growth of the germ, 
and although science has not worked out this matter 
yet, we want to give Annie every chance, for she needs 
it. We know it will do her no harm, for goat’s milk is 
very nourishing, and it may happen that she will take 
it better than cow’s milk, especially if you give her the 
goat for her own, and let her make a pet of it.” 

Mr. R.—“Bedad, I’ll get her the goat, for you know a 
whole lot, or you are great at pretending.” 

Mrs. R.—“I don’t think, Doctor, we want a goat 
about the place. I never liked the little beasts, and I 
am sure Annie would not drink the milk.” 

Annie—“I'd like a little goat, mother.” 

Dr. H.—‘And a goat it will be, Annie. You let 
Annie run free, Mrs. Rackham, and don’t ask her to do 
any work?” 

Mrs. R.—“Only just a few little chores.” 

Dr. H.—“Well, let there be no more little chores. 
Does she eat her raw carrot every day?” 

Mrs. R.—“Yes, and her beefsteak, and her mush and 
milk and her oranges and her three spoonfuls of cream. 
Oh, she is doing very well at the eating, and I can’t 
say but she is sleeping better lately, and I nearly for- 
got, she has an egg every day. There is a hen that has 
her nest in the orchard, and she laid fourteen eggs be- 
fore she wanted to hatch. Annie got them every one. 
She seemed to like the eggs because she found them 
herself, and now the hen wants to set anyway.” 

_ Dr. H.—“Well, that is disappointing to the hen, but 
it is good for Annie. See that the child has plenty of 


pets, and is glad and happy—that also is good medicine 
—and no work.” 


The Question Box 


Ques.—Sr. H., Wis. 
ing? 

Ans.—You remember I told you in a previous lesson 
that proteids, fats, and carbohydrates were the prin- 
ciples we rely on most for foodstuffs. Well, bananas 
contain 1 1/2% of proteids, 6/10% of fats and 
22% of carbohydrates, that is to say, foodstuffs that 
can be turned into starches and sugars. That is over 
24% of food value which is very high. 

Dr. von Mysenburg says: “In addition to the easily 
assimilated carbohydrates of the ripe banana, it is a 
source of lime and iron, and that it offers abundant 
vitamines, except those vitamines essential in the pre- 
vention of rickets.” 

The caloric value is higher than in any of the com- 
mon fruits. Its actual food value is higher than that 
of the white potato. Infants as young as four months 
tolerate bananas perfectly. 

Ques.—Sr. H., Wis. Is the daily use of cocoa or 
chocolate injurious in any way? 

Ans.—Cocoa and chocolate are the same in food prin- 
ciples. They could hardly be injurious if taken in 
moderate quantities. Their active principles are the 
same as that of tea or coffee, but in a much less degree. 
They are not without a certain amount of foodstuffs, 
and also form good vehicles for water and milk. 


Are bananas extremely nourish- 


All letters addressed to Helen Hughes Hielscher, M.D. 
c/o THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana, will receive the 
most careful and prompt attention. If the nature of 
the question calls for a private answer, enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 























